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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

TuE terrible accidents that have lately taken place on 
several lines of railway ought, at last, to have the effect of 
awakening railway directors to some sense of their respon- 
sibility, Judging from the past, however, we can scarcely 
believe that they will, of their own accord, take the proper 


measures for promoting the safety of the public, and the time 
has now come when no option ought to be left them in 
that respect, We know how injurious it is to the best 
interests of contmerce that Government should interfere in 
matters of private enterprise ; at least, we know on what 
very slight provocation that argument can be employed, 


abused ; and liberty to smash the public with comparative 
impunity is a privilege by which railway directors have been 
allowed to profit too long. It is now about six months since 
Sir Charles Phipps, by command of her Majesty, wrote a very 
admirable letter to the directors of our railways, expressing her 


“DIVIDED ATTENTION,"—(FROM THE PICTURE, BY W. LUCAS, IN T#E BRITISH IN»TILUTION,) 


Majesty's hope that they would consider carefully every means 
of guarding against accidents—“ misfortunes,” said the letter, 
“which are not at all the necessary accompaniments of rail- 
way travelling.” This is precisely what it was desirable to 
impress upon the directors, who are in the habit of defending 
their unjustifiable negligence by maintaining that accidents 


are unvoidable, that a certain number are sure to take place 
in the course of each year, and, finally, that, as railway 
travelling is, in spite of all that may be said against it, the 
safeat mode of travelling yet discovered, no one has a right to 
grumble, We believe the statistics of the Board of Trade 
do indeed show that only one traveller out of 16,000,000 gets 


killed, and only one out of 315,000 injured. Nevertheless, a 
certain number of disasters take place every year, which, in 
the words of her Majesty’s letter, “are not at all the necessary 
accompaniments of railway travelling ;” and a demonstration 
by statistics, that only a very small proportion of travellers 
get crushed to death, does not interfere with the fact that a 
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railway collision is a very terrible thing, which, as faras it can be 
shown to be preventible, it is a crime not to prevent, Mr, Milner 
Gibson, in a deadly-lively speech on the subject of railway 
accidents, declared the other night that he was only astonished 
at their taking place so seldom. Victims of the Christmas- 
box system generally console themselves by reflecting that 
Christmas does not come very often; and if Mr, Milner 
Gibson found himself in a railway train exposed to the 
danger of a collision he would no doubt quiet himself with a 
similar thought, Very few people are killed, or even maimed, 
through railway accidents ; but what if you yourself happen 
to be one of the unlucky ones? Is it any satisfaction to you 
to know that you are only one in 315,000, and that 314,999 
other travellers have received «0 injury ? 

To whom does it ever occur when an unhappy wretch has 
been bitten by a mad dog that, after all, hydrophobia attacks 
only one in so many hundred thousand of the English popu- 
lation? Hydrophobia is a fearful thing in itself. So are 
railway accidents; and, instead of explaining that, 
after all, they do not occur very often, members of 
Parliament who undertake to discuss the matter should 
consider whether, and to what extent, efficient precautions 
can be taken against them. A great many people go to sea every 
year without being shipwrecked, and men who know as little 
about navigation as Mr. Milner Gibson seems to do about the 
management of railways, are perhapssurprised that the number 
of ships lost in the course of a year is not greater than it actually 
is, A captain is obliged, all the same, to take certain pre- 
cautions before leaving harbour, and in the naval service he 
is tried by court-martial if his ship comes to grief, and this 
without any reference to the annual losses at sea, as estimated 
by the authors of statistical tables. ‘Can philosophy give me 
back my child?” asks the bereaved philosopher in “ Rasselas,” 
“ Can statistics give me back my leg?” might be asked by a 
mutilated traveller, assured by the officials of the Board of 
Trade that the mishap of which he is complaining falls to the 
lot of only one traveller in so many hundred thousand. 

Nearly all railway accidents are caused by the difficulty 
of stopping the locomotive at very short notice. In the 
recent catastrophe on the Great Western the rails were 
loose ; but the train did not go off the line until after the 
driver had for some little time made vain endeavours 
to stop the engine. On the South-Kastern the rails 
had been taken up where the accident occurred; but 
danger was signalled, though at a very short distance, and if 
the engine could have been pulled up as suddenly as a horse 
could going at the same rate no evil consequences would have 
ensued, If a horse were to run away with his rider and fall 
over a precipice no one would eay that the precipice had 
caused his fall, That result would be explained by the rider's 
inability to stop the animal, §8o on railways, almost every 
accident that takes place—indeed, there has scarcely been an 
exception to this rule—is caused by the inability of the engine- 
driver to stop the engine. Larger, more efficient, and better 
paid staffs of subordinates ought, no doubt, to be engaged ; 
directors ought to be held responsible for accidents as directors 
and printers of newspapers are held responsible for the publi- 
cation of libels, whether accidental (as may sometimes be the 
case) or not. But precautions of this kind will not have any 
great effect in diminishing the number of accidents unless 
the adoption of some reaily efficient system of breaks be 
enforced. For if the most perfect break imaginable were 
to be invented we do not believe that railway directors 
would make any use of it unless a healthy fear of fine and 
imprisonment compelled them to do so. The proper course 
for the Government to pursue would be to insist upon railway 
direetora taking every possible means for placing the engine 
under the control of the driver, just as, in factories, it obliges 
the proprietors to fence their machinery. This would cause a 
great outcry on the part of the directors; but no one ought 
to mind that. The only thing to consider is whether the kind 
of break desired can be found, and there is certainly one such, 
that may be secn in action any day, at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution—a break which, according to a description of it pub- 
lished in the Mining Journal, “ brings a heavily-laden train, 
running down a greatly-inclined model railway, to a dead 
stand in from half to three fourths the length of a carriage.” 
Nor is this all. Mr, Boulet, the inventor of the system in 
question, “finds that, where the breaks are applied to three 
carriages in a train of eight, he can at all times ensure pull- 
ing up in the space we (the Mining Journal) have mentioned, 
and that, too, without sufficient concussion to break a couple 
of glasses placed beside each other,” 

Such a break as this would render the great majority of 
railway accidents impossible, a result which never could be 
ensured by any amount of attention on the part of signalmen, 
Even if signals could be exchanged by telegraph from station 
to station, this would not prevent the worst collisions of all— 
those which are caused by the meeting of two trains travelling 
in contrary directions through an accidental shifting of 
one of them cn to the wrong line. To punish a care- 
less pointsman or signaiman may sometimes satisfy the 
requirements of justice, but it does very little towards 
increasing the eafety of the public. We believe rail- 
way servants for the most part do their duty honestly 
enough, But they are frequently both overworked and under- 
paid, and for this the directors, who think only of their 
dividends, are responsible, 


However, with the best organised | 


service of officials in the world, it will be impossible to prevent | 


a certain number of collisions, unless some such break as the 
one we have spoken of be adopted, The driver must be enabled 
to stop the engine. AH the recent terrible accidents have 
been caused by the engine running away with the driver, 


“DIVIDED ATTENTION.” 

THIs is just one of those pictures which, without any pretension 
to high art, finds universal favour with the public; for, in good 
truth, the public—apart from the connoisseurs, the critica, and the 
dealers—have been alittle overdone with very high art for a 
long time past, and delights to refresh itself by having recourse to 
alittle nature for a decided change. If anybody should think that the 
great painters who evolve recondite pictures out of their own inner 
consciousness have it all their own wey) it would be worth while for 
him to visit the Royal Academy, or that pleasant gallery where the 
picture from which our Engraving is taken has been exhibited, and 
watch the people, and listen to their comments, as they come accident- 
ally upon a true, easily-deciphered story told upon canvas by a 
sympathetic hand, How delighted they are to find something 
about the meaning of which they are not compelled to speculate ; 
something within the ordinary experience of ordinary people, and 
which commonplace folk may appreciate without critical cor- 
rections or the sneers of virtuosi. Many of these little genuine 
paintings are difficult of acceas; hung below the line, lost in the 
broad shade from the frames of the great overshadowing 
high-art performances, huddled into remote corners, ruined by 
cross lights; but they are noted by very earnest admirers, 
who, without being able to express the reason for their 
opinions in technical language, are delighted with them—just as 
they would be by a pretty child, or a bunch of flowers, or any 
natural object. 

Amongst this class of pictures is ‘‘ Divided Attention.” Mark the 
expression of the reader, who is lost between the thrilling interest 
of the narrative that cannot be interrupted till the page is turned, 
the necessity for guarding her fingers, and the near approach of 
dinner-time. With what stern deprecation would the rigid econo- 
mist in housekeeping regard those thick parings! what terrible 
recollections of indigestion will assail the unhappy consumer of 
those esculents when they come to table with what the Irish call 
“a bone ” in the centre of each! The incident is simple and humble 
enough, but it is so well delineated that nobody need wonder to 
hear of the picture becoming a favourite, 


Foreign Yntelligence, 
a 
FRANCE. 

It is stated in some quarters that Prince Lucien Bonaparte is 
to be appointed president of the Paris Universal Exhibition com- 
mission in the place of Prince Napoleon. Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
is well known in England, where he resides during much of his 
time, He is distinguished as a philologist. But it certainly cannot 
be true that this appointment is made because of any necessity 
for having at the head of the French commission a Prince — 
in rank to the Prince of Wales, who presides over the English 
body. Prince Lucien Bonaparte has no official rank, nor does he 
bear, as some journals state, the title of Imperial Highness, It 
will be remembered that the branch of the family to which he 
— was ato deprived of the right of ——. Prince 

apoleon is the only male personage, except the Emperor's son, 
who bears the title of Imperial Highness in France, or ranks as a 
member of the Imperial family. 

There is a great strike of cabmen in Paris, not a vehicle having 
been seen in the streets for several da A few are now, however, 
being turned the drivers of w) are stablemen, and, in not a 
few instances, English. The cause of the strike was a dispute 
between the drivers and a company which has obtained a monopoly 
of a certain ha of eabs ; but all the Jehus of the city, to the 
number of many thousands, joined in the strike, This is the great 
topie of conversation in Paris, every one taking a side for or against 
the cabmen, 

ITALY. 


Serious difficulties spear to have arisen in the negotiations 
between the Italian and Papal Governments, and it is thought 
M. Vegezzi’s mission will be a failure. The Pope is said to have 
rejected the conditions proposed by the Italian Government. 

The French Embassy has demanded that the Pontifical soldiers 
be commanded by General Montebello, This has been refused by 
the Pope. His Holiness has remitted ten years of the sentence 
of imprisonment passed on Chevalier Fausti for conspiracy. 
Galmanello’s term of imprisonment has also been reduced to six 
years, Thirty other political offenders have had their sentences 
reduced, and Ferry and ten others have been set at liberty. 

Forty-five persons have been arrested at Salerno on a charge of 
complicity in a Bourbon conspiracy, the central committee of which 
satin that town, The first information leading to the discovery of 
this committee came from Naples, and but for an unfortunate 
incident many brigands would have fallen into the hands of the 
Italian soldiery, Tne Brothers of San Giovanni di Dio were among 
the principal end most active of the conspirators, their convent being 
found stored with arms and munitions, To them is to be attributed 
the revival of brigandage in the province of Salerno, since they 
have been its principal supporters, 


AUSTRIA. 

In consequence of the receipt of a telegram from the Austrian 
Consul at Marseilles that two ms suffering from cholera had 
arrived fmt | the last mail from Alexandria, the Minister of 
Marine has ordered a temporary quarantine of seven days for ali 
vessels arriving in Austrian ports from Egyptian provinces, 


SPAIN. 

There has been some sort of insuriectionary movement in Valencia, 
in which it is alleged that General Prim was involved. The 
Correspondancia says the Civil Guard of Valencia have captured a 
waggon Jaden with arms and ammunition, two cannon, and ninety- 
two shells, The Government have refused to grant the request of 
the late Captain-General of Valencia for an inquiry into his con- 
duct. The same journal states that General Prim has gone to 
Caprera to visit General Garibaldi, The Telegrafo of Barcelona 
— on the contrary, that he has gone to see his old friend, Omar 

a. 

Marshal Narvaez tendered his resignation, on Tuesday, as Pre- 
sident of the Council, which was accepted by the Queen, Her 
Majesty intrusted the formation of a new Cabinet to Marshal 
O'Donnell. 

In the Congress Royal decrees were read the same day accepting 
the resignation of the Narvaez Cabinet and appointing the new 
Ministry, which is composed as follows:—Marshal O'Donnell, 
President of the Council and Minister of War; Senor Bermudez 
Castro, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Senor Posada Herrera, Minister 
of the Interior; Senor Armijo, Minister of Public Works; Senor 
Canovas, Minister for the Colonies; Senor Zavala, Minister of 
Marine ; Senor Alonzo Martinez, Minister of Finance, 


_ PRUSSIA, 

The King of Prussia and his Parliament are again in open 
collision. The Lower Chamber having refused to vote the 
Budget proposed by the Ministers, the Chambers were dismissed on 
Saturday last. The following is a summary of the speech from the 
Throne, which was read by Herr von Bismarck :— 

The combined efforts of the representatives and the Government could 
only have led to decisive results if the welfare of the country had continued, 
even in the face of political dissension, to be the supreme objeet of all 
parties, But such has not been the case, The clearly-expre-sed intention of 
the majority of the Lower Honse to place difficulties in the way of the 
Ministry has proved detrimental to the material welfare of the country, 
By rejecting the Budget and the bills for the re-organisation of the army, 
the increase of the Prussian fleet, and the expenses of the war with 
, the Chamber of Deputies has refused demands which the Govern- 
as compelled to make. The Chamber has adopted resolutions which 
the Government cannot carry out. Instead of the desired understanding 
having been arrived at, the Session closes with the impression of mutual 
estrangement. The Government will continue to conduct public affairs 
according to the wants of the country, and will vigorously represent the 
interests of Prusssa bo'h at home and abroad. It hopes that the day is not 
far distant when the naticn, through its representatives, will express to the 
King its approval and thanks for the course which has been pursued. 
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ee ; 
His Majesty thanks the Upper House for the devotion and fidelity i 


again displayed during this Session. 

Afver the ceremony of proroguing the Chambers, Herr Grabos 
President of the Lower House, made a speech, in which he ey... 
rated the events of the Session, and continued as follows: 

The debates have furnished a gloomy picture of the internal dit 
the country and have confirmed what I stated in my speech at the o... 
of the Chambers. The speech from the Throne complains that no... 
standing has been arrived at; but what the Government demanded w 
submission of the Chamber. The efforts to transform a constituti: 
an absolute police and military State have reached the utmost jj 
they will wreck upon the loyalty of the people to the Constitution, my) i 
by thrice electing its representatives. The Session has not been w 
results, Commercial treaties have been sanctioned and measures /, 
extension of railways passed. Let us gather around the Constit 
Sovereign who has sworn to protect it, 

In conclusion, the President proposed three cheers for the ip. 
Herr Taddel thanked the President in the name of the Chamber, a, j 
Herr Grabow then proposed that cheers should be civen for +i. 
Constitution and the people. be 


RUSSIA. 

A Polish deputation (s0 at least described) presented an addres: 
to the Ozar condoling with him on account of the death of his son 
The Czar thanked them, and apparently thought the occasion »;, 
appropriate one to read a lecture to Poland, and to announce to her 
that he would never tolerate the notion of her being separated {ro1q 
Russia. He repeated the famous words he uttered in Warsay in 
1856, “ Point de réveries”—no dreams, ~ 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have advices from New York to the 10th inst. 

The War Department had ordered the immediate release, upon 
taking the oath of allegiance, of all Confederate soldiers and mj)j- 

officers below the rank of major, and sailors and naval office) 
below the rank of commander, except graduates of the Unite; 
States military and naval academies, as those who held commissions 
in the United States service previous to the rebellion. The amnesty 
oath will be administered to all who desire to take it after they 
release, Notice was given that regulations for the release of 
officers of higher rank would be issued after the discharges under 
the present order are completed. 

General Grant, in an address to the soldiers of the United States 
armies, dated the 2nd inst., declares that by their magnificent 
fighting, bravery, and endurance they have maintained the su- 
premacy of the Union and the Constitution, overthrown all oppo- 
sition to the enforcement of the laws and proclamations for ever 
abolishing slavery, the cause and pretext of the rebellion, and opened 
the way to the rightful authorities to restore order and inaugurate 
peace on @ permanent and enduring basis on every foot of American 
soil. He adds that their marches, sieges, and battles, in distance, 
duration, resolution, and brilliancy of result dim the lustre of the 
world’s past military achievements, and will be the patriot’s prece- 
dent in defence of liberty and right in ali time to come. 

The Government had published the evidence of three witnesses 
taken during the secret session of the conspiracy trial, and heretofore 
suppressed, It directly, if true, inculpates Mr. Jefferson Davis 
and other Southern leaders in th 


as 


ition and 


e assassination of Mr. Lincoln, 
and in plots to burn New York and other Northern cities, introduce 
the yellow fever, and to poison the water in the Cotton Reservoir, 
This testimony was generally received with suspicion; and, in 
some respects, was palpably inconsistent with facts. Indeed, it 
— bo appearance of being concocted for a purpose on the very 
‘ace of it. 
A Washington tch states that the indictment of treason 
inst Mr, J, Davis and Secretary Breckenridge by the grand jury 

of the district of Columbia was at the individual instigation of the 
district attorney, Carrington, and without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the Administration, and that, consequently, it is yet uncer- 
tain whether Mr. Davis will be tried before a civil or military 
tribunal, Secretary Breckenridge was reported, from Macon, 
Georgia, to have succeeded in reaching a vessel which had been 
waiting for him off the coast of Florida. : 

Mr. Gerritt Smith, a noted Abolitionist, had made a speech against 
capital punishment of the Southern leaders at the Cooper Institute, 
in which he defended the action of Mr. Jefferson Davis and others on 
the ground that they had battled for States rights, which previous to 
the wax was the deciared doctrine of a majority of the people; and 
argued that, as the Government had recognised the Confederates as 
belligerents, and obtained the advantages of a conduct of the war 
under the laws of war, it would be pertidious to abrogate that con- 
cession in the hour of victory and treat prisoners of war as traitors. 
In conclusion, he considered that the proper course would be to de- 
prive certain of the Confederates for ever, and others for a terui of 
years, of the right to vote, extend that right to negroes, repudiate the 
Confederate debt, and divide the lands of the South among the poor 
whites and the freed blacks. On the same occasion Mr. Horace 
Greeley declared it would be a black violation of faith to try Lee or 
his pardoned men. 

The Georgia journals state that the negroes refuse to work, and 
are committing robberies and outrages. A delegation from tle 
negroes in Kentucky had applied to the Bureau of Freedmeu iv 
Washington for advice and assistance in obtaining work and the 
means of support. They represent that the whites in their State 
refuse to employ them in any capacity whatever. They had waited 
upon President Johnson and petitioned that martial law in Ken- 
tucky might be continued; and General Palmer granted powers 
sufficient for their protection, Both requests were asserted to have 
been conceded. 

Secretary M‘Culloch had announced that the national debt 
amounted, on the 3ist of May last, to 2,635,205,753 dols. 50c., and 
the interest on the same to 64,480,489 dols. 50c., payable in coin, and 
60,158,384 dols, 52c,, payable in greenbacks, 

The Tribune reports that Mr. Stanton had resigned his secretary- 
ship ; also that he had since been proffered, but declined, the mission 
to Berlin, 

The Navy Department had ordered the Federal fleeta on the 
Atlantic seaboard, now numbering 600 vessels, to be reduced to 
ninety. The West Gulf blockading squadron would be reduced to 
twenty, and the Mississippi squadron to fifteen vessels, 

A dépét of quartermasters’ and commissary’s stores at Nashville, 
Tennessee, containing two years’ supplies for 80,000 men, was burnt 
on the 9th ; loss, eight to ten million dollars. A court of inquiry 
has been ordered to ascertain the origin of the fire, 


A MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY.—In the Highland parish of Abernethy a 


young man to open lottery under the following conditions :— All 
widows and who have not attained the age of thirty-two are invited 
to buywnf him a ticket at the price of 10s. After 300 tickets are sold at this 


OCEAN.—The crew of a whaling-vessel, named the 

Hull for the Northern seas in February last, 
last week, and gave a terrible account of the loss 
ibsequent sufferings. The ship got into an opening in 
April, and came in sight of a vast herd of seals, 
but before she could reach them a storm arose which 
inflicted so much damage on the Molus that she had to make for Iceland 
with all speed. During the voyage the crew endured the greatest sufferings 
from the state of the vessel and the necessity of keeping the pumps con- 
tinually at work. They were just able to keep the ship afloat until the West 
Horn was reached, where she was run ashore, the crew of sixty persons for- 
tunately escaping. The parish church was thrown open for their reception, 
and, having rested and restored themselves by the kindness of the natives and 
local authorities, they took their departure southward, some forty horses 
being placed at at their disposal. They at length arrived in a southern 
port, where they found a small Danish smack, and on board this they 
embarked, although the space was altogether inadequate to the wants of 
such a number of men. For nine stormy days they lay stretched out on 
deck and in the hold, with hardly room to move, but at length they arrived 
in safety at Lerwick, and were at once taken charge of by the Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Society, forwarded to Leith, and thence to Hull, 
where their wives and iriends assembled in a great crowd w greet them after 
the hardehips they had gone through, 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA. 

Tue following papers relating to the conferences which have 
taken place between her Majesty’ Government and a Deputation 
from the Executive Council of Canada appointed to confer with her 
Majesty’s Government on subjects of importance to the Province 
were presented to both Houses of Parliament, by command of her 
Majesty, on Monday :— 


No. 1. 
Copy OF A DESPATCH FROM GOVERNOR-GENERAL VISCOUNT MONCK 
TO THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD CARDWELL, M.P. 
(No. 83.) Quebec, March 24, 

Sir,—I have the honour to transmit for your information a copy of an 
approved Minute of the Executive Council of Canada appointing a depu- 
tation from their body to proceed to England to confer with her Majesty's 
Government on subjects of importance to the Province. 

‘The gentlemen named on the deputation propose leaving by the steamer 
which sails on the 5th of April.—I have, &c., MONCK, 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P., &c. 


Inclosure in No. 1. 

Cory OF A REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE HON. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
APPROVED BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL ON 
MARCH 24, 1865, 

The committee respectfully recommend that four members of your 
Excellency’s Council do proceed to England to confer with her Majesty's 
Government— 

1, Upon the proposed confederation of the British North American pro- 
winces,and the means whereby it can be most speedily effected. 

2. Upon the arrangements necessary for the defence of Canada in the event 
of war arising with the United States, and the extent to which the same 
should be shared between Great Britain and Canada. 

3. Upon the steps to be taken with reference to the Reciprocity Treaty and 
the rights conferred by it upon the United States. 

4. Upon the arrangements necessary for the settlement of the North-west 
Territory and Hudson's Bay Company’s claims. 

5. And generally upon the existing critical state of affairs by which Canada 
is most seriously affected. 

The committee further recommend that the following members of Council 
be named to form a delegation—viz., Messrs. Macdonald, Cartier, Brown, 
and Galt. Certified, W. H. LEE, C.E.C. 


No, 2, 
Cory OF A DESPATCH FROM THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD CARDWELL, M.P., 
TO GOVERNOR-GENERAL VISCOUNT MONCK. 


(No, 95.) Downing-street, June 17, 1865, 

My Lord,—I have the honour to inform your Lordship that several con- 
ferences have been held between the four Canadian Ministers who were 
deputed, under the Minute of your Executive Council of March 24, to proceed 
to Engiand to confer with her Majesty’s Goverment on the part of Canada, 
and the Duke of Somerset, Earl De Grey, Mr. Gladstone, and myself, on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government. 

On the first subject referred to in the Minute—that of the confederation of 
the British North American Provinces—we repeated, on the part of the 
Cabinet, the assurances which had already been given of the determination 
ot her Majesty’s Government to use every proper means of influence to carry 
into effect, without delay, the proposed confederation. 

On the second point we entered into a full consideration of the important 
subject of the defence of Canada, not with any apprehension on either side 
that the friendly relations now happily subsisting between this country and 
the United States are likely to be disturbed, but impressed with the con- 
viction that the safety of the empire from possible attack ought to depend 
upon its own strength and the due application of its own resources, We 
reminded the Cr.nadian Ministers that, on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, we had obtained a vote of money for improving the fortifications of 
Quebec. We ‘sesured them that so soon as that vote had been obtained the 
necessary ins¢ractions had been sent out for the immediate execution of the 
works, which would be prosecuted with dispatch ; and we reminded them of 
the sugges cion her Majesty’s Government had made to them to proceed with 
the fortifestions of Montreal. 

The Canadian Ministers, in reply, expressed unreservedly the desire of 
Canadr, to devote her whole resources, both in men and money, for the 
main mance of her connection with the mother country; and their full 
belicd in the readiness of the Camadian Parliament to make known that 
det ermination in the most authentic manner. They said they had increased 
the expenditure for their militia from 300,000 dols. to 1,000,000 dols., and 
“would agree to train that force to the satisfaction of the Secretary of State 
flor War, provided the cost did not exceed the last-mentioned sum annually, 
while the question of confederation is pending. They said they were 
vanwilling to separate the question of the works at Montreal from the 
question of the works west of that place, and from the question of a naval 
armament on Lake Ontario. That the execution of the whole of these works 
would render it necessary for them to have recourse to a loan, which could 
only be raised with the guarantee of the Imperial Parliament. They were 

ready to propose to their Legislature on their return a measure for this 
purpose, provided that the guarantee of the Imperial Parliament were given 
now, and that they were authorised to communicate to the Parliament of 
Canada the assurance that, the occasion arising, England will have prepared 
an adequate naval force for Lake Ontario. They thought that if the 
guarantee were not obtained now, it was probable that the Canadian 
Government and Parliament would think it desirable that the question of 
defensive works should await the decision of the Government and Legislature 
of the United Provinces. 

On the part of her Majesty’s Government we assented to the reasonableness 
rf the proposal that, if the province underteok the primary liability for the 
works of defence mentioned in the letter of Lieutenant-Colonel Jervois, and 
showed a suflicient security, her Majesty’s Government should apply to 
Parliament for a guarantee for the amount required ; and we said that her 
Majesty’s Government would furnish the armaments for the works. But we 
said that the desire and decision of the Provincial Legislature ought to be 
pronounced before any application was made to the Imperial Parliament. 
On the subject of a naval force for Lake Ontario we said that, apart from 
any question of expediency, the convention subsisting between this country 
and the United States rendered it impossible for either nation to place more 
than the specified number of armed vessels on the lakes in time of peace. In 
case of war it would, as a matter of course, be the duty of any Government in 
this country to apply its means of naval defence according to the judgment 
it might form upon the exigences of each particular time ; and the Canadian 
Ministers might be assured that her Majesty’s Government would not permit 
itself to be found in such a position as to be unable to discharge its duty in 
this respect. This was the only assurance the Canadian Ministers could 
expect or we could give. 

Upon a review of the whole matter, the Canadian Ministers reverted to 
the proposal which has been mentioned above, that priority in point of time 
should be given to the confederation of the provinces. To this we, on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government, assented. In conformity, however, with 
@ wish strongly expressed by the Canadian Ministers, we further said that if, 
upon future consideration, the Canadian Government should desire to anti- 
cipate the confederation, and to propose that Canada should execute the 
works, they would doubtless communicate to her Majesty’s Government that 
decision ; and we trusted that after what had passed in these conferences 
they would feel assured that any such communication would be received by 
us in the most friendly spirit. 

On the third point, the Reciprocity Treaty, the Canadian Ministers repre- 
sented the great importance to Canada of the renewal of that treaty, and 
requested that Sir F, Bruce might be put in communication with the Govern- 
ment of Lord Monck upon the subject. We replied that Sir F. Brace had 
already received instructions to negotiate for « renewal of the treaty, and to 
act in concert with the Government of Canada. 

On the fourth point, the subject of the north-western territory, the Canadian 
Ministers desired that that territory should be made over to Canada, and 
undertook to negotiate with the Hudsons’ Bay Company for the termination 
of their rights, on condition that the indemnity, if any, should be paid by a 
joan to be raised by Canada under the Imperial guarantee, With the sanc- 
tion of the Cabinet we assented to this proposal, undertaking that if the 
negotiation should be successful, we, on the part of the Crown, being satis- 

mort ae joes he pater = f  Eencraye f was reasonable and .the security 

» would apply m ‘arliament - 

ment and to te the amount. to sanction the arrange 
in the point it seemed sufficient that her Majesty’s Government should 
accept the assurances given by the Canadian Ministers on the part of 
Canada, that that province is ready to devote all her resources, both in men 
and money, to the maintenance of her connection with the mother country, 


and should assure them in return that the Im Government full 
acknowledged the reciprocal obligation of defend: very portion i 
empire with all the resources at its command. whe is “ 


The Canadian Ministers, in conclusion, asid that they ho it wor 
understood that the present communications did not nf po glad eae 
alter the correspondence which had alread passed between the Imperial 
Government and the Governments of the British North American provinces 
on the eub_ect of the Intercolonial Railway. To this we entirely 

T have, &c., 


EDWARD CARDWELL, 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN 1865.—There has just been published an 
official report made by the Government Inspector of Railways fa which he 
makes the following statement in relation to railway travelling :—“ Gentle- 
hot passengers, as well as railway officers of all classes, constantly refuse to 

ravel singly with a stranger of the weaker sex, under the belief that it is 
only common prudence to avoid in this manner all risk of being accused, for 
purposes of extortion, of insult or assault.” This may one day be thought a 


singular indication of the manners ¢ . . ish { Sani 
grace 1865, ers and customs of the Knglish in the year of 
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THE RAMSAY AND WILSON STATUES AT 
EDINBURGH. 
As most people are aware, the city of Edinburgh is intersected by 
a valiey, running nearly due east and west, which divides the Old 
from the New Town. This valley was formerly the site of a sheet 
of water, which bore the name of the North Loch; but has long 
since been drained, planted with flowers and shrubbery, and is now 
called Princes-street Gardens, The Edinburgh and Gleagowe Rail- 
way runs through these gardens, and the margins of the line on 
each side are among the finest of the picturesque features which 
ive to the Scottish capital its character for romantic beauty. 
ntering the city by railway from the west, the visitor has upon 
his right the famous old castle seated upon its rocky foundation ; 
on the left is Princes-street, which the Edinburgians delight to con- 
sider one of the finest thoroughfares in the world, though it is more 
a row than a street, as one side only is built upon, the other being 
occupied by the gardens, About half way up the valley stand the 
Royal Institution and the building of the Scottish Academy of Art 
and National Picture-Gallery. These edifices divide the valley into 
two halves, called respectively the West and the East Gardens. 
Immediately east of the Royal Institution, on the right or south 
side, stands the Free Church College, a very handsome erection ; and 
then come those immensely high houses, forming the back of the 
High-street, which Sir Walter Scott described ag 


Piled deep and massy, huge and high ; 


and in one of which Byron irreverently insinuated was that 
‘eighteenth story” where Scott himself was born. On the left, or 
northern side, stand the Scott Monument, the Register Office, and 
the Calton Hill, crowned with the Nelson Monument, the Royal 
Observatory, and the remains of that abortive effort of Scottish 
ambition, a National Monument, began upon a gigantic scale, and 
never completed. Immediately under the North Bridge, opposite 
the Register Office, and which connects the Old with the New Sven 
at this point, are the stations of the Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
North British, and the Edinburgh and North of Scotland railways, 
which, of conrse, form the great centres of railway communication 
between the city and the rest of the kingdom—east. west, north, 
and south. The valley opens, on the east, upon the Queen’s Park 
and the German Ocean, having Holyrood Palace in the centre, the 
spurs of the Calton Hill on the left, and the towering eminence of 
Arthur’s Seat on the right. 

To the natural beauties of this valley there have lately been 
added two statues of which the citizens of Edinburgh may well be 
proud, and which are represented in our Engraving. The first is a 
colossal bronze figure of the late Professor John Wilson (the cele- 
brated “Christopher North,” of Blackwood), who was born at 
Paisley, in 1785, and died at Edinburgh, in 1854. The statue was 
subscribed for by his fellow-citizens and other admirers, in testimony 
of his brilliant genius and personal worth. It was executed by Mr. 
John Steell, R.S A., ber Majesty's Sculptor for Scotland, the artist who 
has received, by the Queen’s choice of his design, the commission to 
execute the Scottish National Memorial to the Prince Consort. 
The second statue is a marble figure, colossal size, also by Mr. 
Steell, of Allan Ramsay, author of the “Gentle Shepherd” and 
other Scottish poems, who was born at Leadhill, Lanarkshire, in 
1686, and died at Edinburgh, in 1758. It was erected at the cost of 
the late Lord Murray, one of the Judges of the Court of Session, a 
lineal descendant and representative of the family of the poet. It 
was his Lordship’s intention originally to place the statue on the 
Ramsay-terrace, an embanked promenade formed in front of the 
seed house upon the Castle rock ; but, from want of sufficient 
‘oundation, the terrace was found one morning swept into the valley 
of the North Loch. It was ultimately resolved to select a site at 
the corner of West Princes-street Garden and foot of the Mound, 
immediately across the valley, and on the line of Princes-street, 
the Wilson statue being granted a site in the corresponding corner 
of East Princes-street Garden, with the Royal Institution between. 
These sites were probably the finest unoccupied corners in the city, 
each having a picturesque and effective background, and being at 
the same time in the centre of thoroughfares, The inauguration 
of these statues took place a few weeks ago, and was recorded in 
these columns at the time, 


COVENTRY CORN EXCHANCE. 


_, OX a recent visit to Coventry, which formerly could only boast of 
its medieval buildings, and had narrow, tortuous, badly-paved 
streets, and no evidence of progress, we were agreeably surprised to 
perceive the old city had undergone a complete change, and was 
following the example of other manufacturing towns in the neigh- 
bouring counties, of whieh Nottingham ranks first. Since our 
former visit, a Board of Health has been established, by whose inde- 
fatigable exertions this city has been thoroughly drained, new and 
important streets have been formed, several of the old ones widened, 
and all well paved, and lighted by gas, and waterworks established. 
A very beautiful parklike cemetery has been founded on the London- 
road, and laid out by Paxton, 

Coven is known as a “Gothic city,” and is celebrated, like 
Lichfield, or its thee spires, that of St. Michael’s being second only 
to Salisbury in altitude and beauty. Mr, G. G. Scott has been busy 
at work restoring churches to which two of these spires are 
attached to something of their original state ; but the new work 
detracts greatly from the picturesqueness of the old structures, 
whose dilapidated state, though to be regretted, is to the eye of the 
artist most pleasing. What we particularly noticed were the numerous 
_— buildings which have been erected, and not long completed, 

ey embrace different styles of architecture, principally Gothic, the 
adaptation of which style to modern requirements we cannot but 
commend. Fine terraces of houses for the opulent citizens, villas, 
warehouses, schools, Dissenting chapels of considerable pretensions, 
blocks of shops, houses, &c., and, by far the most important of these 
erections, the Exchange and Music-hall, add much to the im- 
provement of the city, and appear to be a step in advance of what 
we are accustomed to see in most provincial towns, They display 
great versatility of design, and possess considerable architectural 
merit. We understand that for most of these buildings, and espe- 
cially the Exchange, Coventry is indebted to Mr, James Murray, 
architect, who formerly resided there. 

We have selected the Corn Exchange for illustration, and have 
been able to gather the following particulars respecting it. 

The building stands in Hertford-street, near the market-place, on 
a portion of the site formerly occupied by the stables of the well- 
known King’s Head Hotel. ‘in 1854 a company of shareholders was 
established ape tg Ao the leading citizens and the neighbouring 
agriculturists, with Lord Leigh as chairman. Designs were adver- 
tised for, and, from forty submitted by architects, the one by Mr. 
Murray was selected. The site was most peculiar, and, in all 
respects, out of square and level; but the architect has so well 
designed the plan that, by a geometrical arrangement of the entrance- 
hall and vestibules, the peculiar shape of the ground is entirely con- 
cealed ; indeed, instead of marring the effect, it rather adds to its 
architectural beauty, and has called forth novel and happy effects. 

_The style of the building is Italian, with details —— of 
French-Renaiseance and @ judicious admixture of Romanesque. 
The fronts are of white brick, with cornices, rustications, pillars, 
and other dressings of Derbyshire stone. Round some of the arches 
and in panels red bricks are introduced. The main portico is an 
uncommon and most suitable feature, and gives great character to- 
the building. It is semicircular in plan, and for its entire height 
open to the atreet, the first floor forming a balcony. On each side 
of the portico are shops, with ware-rooms and offices above, ap- 
ome by separate entrances, and principally occupied by manu- 
acturers. On the first floor or left side of the porticois an assembly- 
room for small meetings, 
of the Exchange, 
held in the hall. 

_ The great hall, which is used as an exchange and for concerts, 
&c,, 1s situated at the back of the front buildin, and approached 
from the front, first tbrough the semicircular porsico, then through 


: &c., and, being connected with the gallery 
is used as a refreshment-room when conceris are 


elliptical form, divided transversel : x 
partments by moulded ribs, Five of the panels on each side contain 
plate glass, to afford the required light for the corndealers. 


a hexagonal vestibule, out of which lead the staircases to the 
galleries, The entrance end of the room is semicircular, and the 


sponte end square, with a deep ——— recess for the orchestra. 


On the ground floor it is encircled by a commodious arched 


corridor, which allows of five separate means of access to the room, 


and also leads to the several retiring-rooms and staircases. Over 
this corridor is the gallery for the first class of the audiences, sepa- 
rated from the main room by an arcade of twenty arches, which 
spring from columnar piers, the front pilasters of which support a 
richly moulded cornice, whence the roof springs. The ceiling is of 
and longitudinally into com- 


The 
remaining panels have plastic enrichments emblematic of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Music, the county and city arms, dc. In addi- 
tion to the roof lights, there are six large windows on each side 
above the gallery, by which the room is admirably and abun- 
dantly lighted. At night, light is afforded by three large gas sun- 
lights in the centre compartments of the ceiling. aoe 

The exchange room, or ball, is about 110 ft. in length, 55 ft. in 
width on floor level, but across the galleries the breadth is 71 ft. 
The height, to centre of ceiling, is 47ft. Commodious retiring- 
rooms, &c,, for the audience and professionals are provided. The 
acoustic qualities of the room have called forth the praise of cele- 
brated vocalists who have performed there since the opening. 

Under the entire building (on a level with the back street) are 
extensive stabling, coach-houses, and cellarage for the adjoining 
hotel. 

The building was commenced in 1854, and was completed and 
publicly opened in June, 1856, and since then has been regularly 
used as an exchange, as well as for concerts, meetings, and general 

u . The entire cost, we understand, did not exceed £8000. 

"To the archeologist or amateur architect, Coventry is full of in- 
teresting memorials, ancient and modern, and we should consider it 
a pleasure to be again “sent to Coventry.” 


THE “ROYAL” GAME OF COLF. 

Go r is the national summer game of Scotland, as curling is that 
of winter. It is principally played, however, in the midland, eastern, 
and north-eastern counties, such as the Lothians, Fife, Forfar, and 
the lowlands of Perth and Aberdeen, Fifeshire is especially the 
land of golfers, almost every town and village in the county having 
its club and “links,” or piece of und on which the game is 
played. In the western and southern counties golfing is little 
patronised, gi 

The first requisite for golf-playing is, of course, to procure a 
suitable piece of ground, which is not always an easy matter, as a 


considerable amount of space is nec . The grounds used vary 
in form in different parts of Scotland. The best “ee an oblong 
of considerable extent—say, a mile or a mile and a in length, 


by about from a quarter to an eighth of a mile in breadth—and of 
an irregular and undulating surface, Thisis the nature of the cele- 
brated links at St. Andrew’s, in Fifeshire, perhaps the most famous 
golfing-ground in Scotland. In this course a series of holes or 
“bunkers,” as they are called, are cut at intervals of a quarter of a 
mile, more or less, Other grounds are nearly square, in which case 
a hole is made at each corner; but if the ground be irregular in 
figure and not of sufficient length, it is not uncommon to place a 
“bunker” at each angle, so that the player shall traverse the whole 
space and finish at the spot from which he started, _ 

Golf is played with a club anda ball, The club is from 3 ft. to 
4 ft. in length, according to the height and length of arm of the 
player. It is made curved and massive towards the head, to give it 
scope, weight, and strength. This head, or knob, is formed, for the 
sake of strength, from beech or some other tough wood, and as it 
curves upwards it is planed off, so as to fit to the handle, to which 
it is firmly glued and tightly corded down, a coating of wax or 
resin being added at the junction to preserve the cords from being 
loosened by wet. Unless these particulars are duly attended to 
in the manufacture of the club, it will be liable to split and fly off 
by either a very hard or indirect stroke, The face of the club is 
further secured by a piece of hard bone, or occasionally ivory, at 
least half an inch thick, It is also loaded with from four to six 
ounces of lead, according to the will of the player. The handle is 
usually covered with cord, list, or velvet, at the pleasure of the 
owner, all “keen” golfers possessin their own clubs. These im- 
plements, however, can be borrowed by novices from the “cads,” or 
“caddies,” who, in the capacity of attendants on the players, haunt 
the various golf-grounds. These caddies are often excellent players, 
and, being thoroughly conversant with all the niceties of the game, 
are great authorities on all doubtful or disputed strokes. The 
form of the club and the number taken to the ground 
vaty considerably, according to circumstances and the habits 
and means of the player, the —, ~ — — 

varieties with him, to suit every position 1 

sa be te the rules of any clubs, the ball must never 


may be placed ; for, by holed at the goal, Among the 


be touched by the hand until finall > 
spare clubs carried by the atten t, and which are ally 
called putters, there are, as we have said, several sorts; one being 
short, stiff, and heavy, similar in figure but larger in the head to 
that already described, for making steady and direct stroke when 
near the hole. Another, made of iron instead of wood, is used for 
making a hit at the ball when very unfavourably placed, as ina 
sand-pit or rut, where the common club would be in danger of 
breaking, When a ball falls into a pit or rut, from which it is im- 
possible to strike it out, the player is allowed, in some clubs, to take 
it out with his hand and throw it up in a line with the spot, and 
he then strikes off afresh from the spot where the ball rests on 
faliing. This ineieeeee: on ee is counted as one: it is 
not, however, permitted in a : 

The olf.ball. is about the size of an egg, and is made very 
hard. It is composed of a cover of stout leather, which, having 
been well soaked in boiling-water, allows of its being very firmly 
sewed and then turned inside out, leaving only a small opening, 
through which it is firmly stuffed with feathers. The leather, on 
drying, contracts into ball of the dimensions stated, and near! 
as circular as that used in cricket. The golf-ball, however, is muc 
harder than even the hardest cricket-ball. It is subsequently 
painted over with several coats of white paint, heaps yo a 
for which should be perfectly pure and exceadingsy wi —. 
Each coat, of course, Showd be thoroughly dry before anothe He 
applicd. The manufacture of these clubs and balls is quite a trade 
in the neighbourhood .>f well-frequented ak gogo oe 

The game is played by two or more persons, so t at oh al 
equal number on each site. The players start or strike off,” as it 
is technically called, at 0.2¢ end of the course, go the whole — 
and finish off at the sta: ting-point, where the final hole oF aoe 
Only two balls are used, oi 1© belonging to each party, one of whom 
strikes in turn: but if the. last striker does not drive his ball so far 
as that of his opponent, one of his party must then strike once or 
perhaps twice more; and th ® same 18 marked by Ramcy out one, 
two, three, or more, as the case May be. Tt mote teat tte Pesion, 
are playing, the same individua = Is me oaks ee tail ts the 
Each inies is counted as one, and |‘ bare wine the ame. Enthu- 
final hole in the fewest number ot “ > cai ceathane a ihe 
sestio c= insist —_ describing a ae uence know. Ont 
“ Royal Game of f"—why, we Fae SEE 
Engravings depict the beginning and close of the game—the strik: 
ing-off and tue final holeing of the bal 


‘t the New Pits Colliery, 


AN EXPLOSION OF FIREDAMP took place 2 ek, by which twenty-six 


Tredegar, Monmouthshire, on Friday morning we 
lives were lost. 

MATTHEWS the cabman has at last settled with hb 
of the fangs of the law. Of the £300 awarded to hin 
apprehension and conviction of Miiller, £50 was ak 
Registrar in Bankruptcy, and a final dividend of %. 
awarded to the creditors, 


*s creditors, and is free 
1 for his part in the 
‘owed him by the 

in the pow! waa 
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JUNE 24, i865 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.-NO. 264, 


A CALM DEBATE, 


Very few strangers care to get into the gallery of the House of 
Commons on Wednesdays ; they prefer to be there on some night 
when there is “great debate,” as they term it, on—when the “ great 

ns” are expected to go off—when Disraeli is to explode upon the 

vernment—-when Palmerston is to return the fire ; in short, when 
a great faction fight is to be fought out—a struggle for place—and 
when all the leaders are present, with their respective forces to 
cheer and groan and to groan and cheer, makin the house more 
like a cock-pit than an arena for calm debate. ‘This is, however, 
not our taste. We have had enough, and more than enough, of 
that ; we prefer to be present when the House is in calmer mood, 
when competent speakers are discussing, in dignified manner, some 
grave question with calmness and temper befitting the subject; in 
short, when the House rises to the dignity of a senate. The 
debate of Wednesday morning last week, when Mr, Giischen moved 
the second reading of his Oxford Tests Abolition Bill, was exactly 
to our mind, The question was grave and important ; the speakers 
able and well prepared for their work; the audience select, and, 
though evidently deeply interested in the question, calm and 
thoughtful. On the whole, we should adjudge this to be the best 
debate we have had this Session. 


MR, GOSCHEN, 


Mr, Gischen, the promoter of this bill—George Joachim Giischen— 
is a City merchant, a member of the notable firm of Messrs. Fruhling 
and Gischen, Austinfriars. He came into the House in May, 1863, 
when Mr. Western Wood died, Who it was that first thought of Mr. 
Gischen as a fit and proper person to represent the city of London 
in Parliament we know not ; but, whoever it was, the selection does 
honour to his judgment, for, excepting always Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Gischen is the ablest representative that the City has had for 
many years; we might say, perhaps, with truth, since the time 
(1832) when the City elected Grote, the accomplished historian of 
Greece. Mr. Géschen, though a “ City man,” has had the training of 
a gentleman. He was educated first at Rugby, and afterwards at Oriel 
College, Oxford. We believe that Mr, Gischen is the first English 
University man that London, since the passing of the Reform Bili, has 
returned, What was done before the Reform Bill we cannot tell, as we 
have no record at hand. Mr. Grote was not educated at a University ; 
Lord John Russell was educated at Westminster School and at 
Edinburgh, But some of our thoughtful readers may say, “ What 
of all this? Are our legislators who have had a University edu- 
cation any the better for it? We have observed that University 
men, instead of being able to recognise the great political and 
social problems of the day and solve them, are utterly blind 
to these problems; are, in short, mere obstructives—hanging on 
the wheels of progress as , instead of helping them for- 
ward.” And there is some truth in this objection, True education 
ought to and does enlarge the mind ; and that training at college or 
elsewhere which does not do this is not education at all, in the right 
sense of the word, But, not to discuss this question at length, we may 
say that much depends upon the soil in which the seed is sown, and 
much upon the position in which a man is placed. In Mr. Gischen’s 
case, the seed fell upon good ground ; and, further, he did not, when 
he left college, retire to the country and nurse in seclusion college 
ideas and prejudices, but entered at once into business, and came 
into contact with the L pend world, Moreover, he is, as his name 
indicates, of Continental extraction ; is conversant, in all probability, 
with Continental languages—German especially—and —— that 
gateway has been able to enter into a larger world of thought than 
is open to our country parsons and squires, But, however this may 
be, Mr, Géschen is unquestionably an able man, and, his college 
education to the contrary notwithstanding, a man of clear insight, 
world-wide sympathies, acute reasoning powers, and, in short, 
capable of both seeing and solving, and, what is quite as valuable, 
has courage to attempt to solve, the great political and social 
problems of the times as they arise. Let the City electors make a 
note of all this, and by all means let us have Mr. Gischen again in 
Parliament, 

HIS SPEECH. 


Mr. Gischen rose to move the second reading of his bill under 
awkward circumstances. Some fifty members had been pressed 
to make a House, When the Speaker had taken the chair, at 
least half these members rushed away, most of them to the 
Committee rooms up stairs, where business was awaiting them. 
When, then, Mr. Gischen arose he had not more than twenty 
members present to listen to him, Others, however, soon began to 
dribble in, and in about a quarter of an hour after he rose he had 
an audience of some fifty or sixty men. A small number this, it 
is true; but then it was select, comprising some of our best men, 
Fit audience, though few, we might call it; and as large as he 
could expect to have at that time in the morning. But though the 
audience was small it was deeply attentive, as well it might be, for 
the speech of Mr. Gischen was of rare excellence. It was not 
oratorical, Oratorical flourishes of language or manner are not in 
Mr. Giischen’s way. It was a simple, unadorned statement of his 
case—thoughtful, lucid, closely argumentative, and, we may say, 
exhaustive. Once only did Mr, Goschen break away from the 
strictly argumentative, and that was in his peroration, which, as it 
contains a beautiful truth, elegantly expressed, we give at length :— 

The surest connection (said Mr, Giischen), however, between the University 
and the Church could not be supported by an Act of that House, That con- 
nection must rest upon the inherent power of the Church and upon her hold 
on the affections of the people of this country. If the Universities remained 
bound to the Church of England less by legal ties and subscriptions than by 
the power of truth and common sympathy with the wants of the nation, 
then they might hope to realise the beautiful aspirations of the prayer in our 
Liturgy which seeks for the unity not of the letter but of the spirit, and the 
bond not of subjection but of peace. 


“Yea, yea!” as in olden times members used to shout when some 
wentiment specially delighted them. Unity of spirit, not uniformity 
of creed ; unity in multiformity, like that which we see in all nature's 
works, Procrustes’s bed ought to have got obsolete by this time, 
and been thrown away as an antiquated machine, Mr. Gizchen 
carried the second reading of his bill ; but it will not pass this year. 
It is questionable whether it will pass the Commons ; but it certain] 
will not pass the Lords. There Procrustes’s beds are still in high 
favour, 
A POLITICAL GAME, 


There has been a very curious and interesting game going on in 
the house this Session (a game of chess, we might call it) ; players on 
the one side, Mr. Hennessy, Sir George Bowyer, and others, in- 
cluding, it is said, the right honourable gentleman the member for 
Bucks, and some of his friends; these, however, were scarcely seen 
in the game, On the other side was the Right Monourable 
William Monsell, and, perhaps, the members of her Majesty’s 
Government; but they, too, if they did play, kept themselves 
decently . The stakes were the votes of the Irish Roman 
Catholics at the forthcoming general election, oo was begun 
at ‘he beginning of last Session, or even earlier, by Messrs, Hennessy, 
Bowyer, and Co. ; and their first move was the wrongs of the late 
Neapolitan Sovereign, and the still more grievous wrongs of our 
holy father the Pope. These were thrust forward on every possible 
occasion; and redress of them, or at least protest against them, 
was earnestly demanded of her Majesty's Government, And this 
move was for a time very successful; for of course her Majesty's 
Government could do nothing in the matter. How could a Liberal 
Government protest against the unity of Italy or plead for the 

Tier mm * y Government could not do any- 

Wel, this = cee eg the —_ 
wanted, This was, in fact, as they thought, giving them 
—— é , cel Catholics, 


sending Liberals to the House, is our bitterest enemy—enemy to our 
religion, 


last year, went over bodily to the enemy ; while in Ireland such 
was the excitement against the Government, that, if there had 
been an election in 1864, the Liberal Roman Catholics would have 
been most of them rejected. Thus far, then, the clever move of 
Messrs. Hennessy and Bowyer was a success; and very jubilant 
they were, 

CLEVER CHECKMATE, 

But, as says the hunting proverb, “ Halloo not, gentlemen, before 
you are out of the wood.” There is another move to be made, 
though you know it not, A keen opponent is watching your little 
game, and next Session he will come upon the scene. This other 
player was, as we said, Mr. Monsell, member for Limerick, and 
once Secretary of the Board of Ordnance in the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment, “Ah,” said the right hon. gentleman in his own mind, “‘you 
tell the Irish Catholics that the Conservatives are their friends, do 
you? Well, we will put them to the test;” and in due time the 
right hon. gentleman lecught before the House his Roman Catholic 
Oath Bill to test the metal of these new-born friends of the Roman 
Catholics, and how this move of the right hon. gentleman succeeded 
we have already reported, and need not report again at length. 
Suffice it to say that the Conservatives, as a body, with 
the right hon, member for Bucks at their head, decided 
to oppose the bill—nay, the Conservative whips rallied their 
men, and Messrs. Hennessy, Bowyer, and Co., were fairly check- 
mated. The third reading of this bill came on on Thursday 
in last week, and passed without a division. It was thought that it 
would pass without debate, but that did not suit Mr, Monsell’s 
policy. He had unmasked these professed friends of the Roman 
Catholics, and he determined to hold them up in their true cha- 
racter to the Irish people ; and this he did in these ever memorable 
words, which have ere this gone through the length and breadth of 
the Green Isle :—“‘ If this bill be defeated it will be entirely owing to 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Bucks and his party.” 
Please to note that, free and independent electors of Ireland, and act 
accordingly. We have given this game a prominent notice here 
because it is exactly in our province so to do ; for here, readers, you 
have really a peep behind the scenes—a peep of the Inner life of the 
House of Commons. 

A VACUUM. 

The laws which govern the debates of the House of Commons 
often Le to outsiders—and, indeed, to many of the members 
themselves—very mysterious and complicated, tending rather to 
confusion than to order. Looked at, however, steadily and 
with due intelligence, there is no confusion in them, no com- 
plication, and no mystery. We say that, not unfrequently, 
they are unintelligible even to members. We had an example 
of this on Friday night week, when Mr, Berkeley had his motion 
upon the subject of the ballot upon the paper, as an amendment on 

ing into Supply. The motion stood upon the paper in this 
orm—“On going into Supply, Mr, Berkeley to move that,” 
&c., his resolution in favour of the ballot, which we need 
not ow. Well, this was all very simple, and a great number 
of members came down to support or oppose Mr, Berkeley ; but 
before Mr, Berkeley’s notice there stood upon the paper several 
other notices of amendment; notably—one given by Mr. Seely— 
notice of amendment on the subject of dockyards, and on this there 
was a division, and the Government was defeated by a majority of 
2, and here many of the members got into a muddle; “Oh! ah! 
a division,” they said; ‘ well, there can be only one division on going 
into Supply, therefore we cannot divide,” and many of them 
actually went away confident that there would be no divisionon Mr. 
Berkeley’s motion. But they were mistaken, as we shall proceed to 
show if our readers will give us their attention. The form of 
putting an amendment on going into Supply is this: — “The 
original question,” says the Speaker, “is that I do now leave 
the chair (in order that the House may resolve itself into Com- 
mittee), since which an amendment has been moved that all the 
words after that be left out, in order to insert the words (viz. the 
amendment proposed). The question which I have now to put is 
that the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question "— 
that is to say, that the words proposed to be left out be not left 
out, but that the original words, “that I do now leave the chair,” 
stand as at first proposed. Well, in this case, on a division, Mr, 
Seely gained a majority, and the words proposed to be 
left out were ordered to be left out, and nothing of 
the original question stood but the word “that.” The next 
question ons by the Chair was, “that the words (Seely's 
amendment) be here inserted.” And if Mr. Seeley could have car- 
ried the insertion of these words, there could obviously have been 
no more divisions, nor, indeed, any more amendments moved; 
because the House would, in that case, have decided that Mr, 
Seely’s amendment should stand in place of the original ques- 
tion. This, however, Mr. Seely could not do. He tried 
to do so, but the Government was too much for him. The debate 
was renewed, scouts were sent out in every direction to whip up 
supporters, and, when the division came on upon the question “ that 
the words (Mr. Seely’s amendment) be here inserted,” he was 
beaten by a majority of 27. And now how stood the matter? 
Why thus: the House could not go into Supply, because by the 
first division it had struck out the words, bs do now leave the 
chair,” and could not replace them; but the word “That” still 
stoed, and it was competent to any other member who had a notice of 
amendment upon the paper to move that his amendment should fill 
up the vacant space after the word “ That.” The mistake, then, 
which the members who went yf made was this: they fancied 
after the first division that Mr. Seely had carried his amendment, 
but he had done no such thing. He had cleared the way, made a 
space for it, but when he tried to lift his amendment into this vacant 
space he was defeated. 


THE VACUUM CANNOT BE FILLED, 


This, then, is how the matter stood after these two divisions. The 
word “That” stood alone, solitary and meaningless, and the labour 
of the remainder of the evening was to add other words to “ That” 
to give ita meaning. Nobody, however, succeeded. Mr. Hanbury 
Tracy proposed to add a resolution about the Order of the Bath, but 
failed ; and still, alone in its glory, stood the word “That.” After 
Tracy came Dillwyn, and ga a resolution about the Soulages 
Collection at the Kensington Museum ; but neither could he succeed. 
In fact, both Tracy and Dillwyn, finding that they had no chance of 
success, gave up the attempt without a division. At last—late at 
night, near midnight—came Mr. Henry Berkeley, with his ballot 
resolution, determined that, at all events, he would try his utmost 
to furnish this poor solitary word with fitting companions; and he 
made a speech of an hour's length, and he evoked laughter and 
cheers, and he divided the House ; but he, too, failed, ignominiously 
failed, for he was beaten by a majority of forty-four. And so this poor 
word “That” had to be left standing alone at last; and thus it will 
stand for ever and for evermore, And now, farewell to “That,” 


THE COMING ELECTIONS.—The Duke of Wellington has addressed the 
following letter to his tenantry at Strathfieldsaye :—‘* Dear Sir,—I think it 
right to explain clearly to you my feeling regarding the exercise of your 
vote. It is a trust imposed upon you for the advantage of the country, and 
the responsibility for the proper exercise of it rests on yourself alone, It is 
placed by the country in your hands, not in mine, and I beg you distinctly 
to understand that no one has any authority for stating that I wish to bias 
you in favour of any candidate.” The following circular, of a somewhat 
different type from the above, has been iseued to the tenantry on the great 
Holkham estate :—* Holkham, June 10,—Dear Sir,—I am especially 
instructed to request that you will be good enough to give your vote, at the 
ensuing election for West Norfolk, in favour of the two Liberal candidates— 
Mr. Gurdon and Sir Willoughby Jones—and algo to use all the influence you 
possess with any person who may be upon the register of voters, to induce 
them to support these gentlemen.—I am, &c., J, SHELLABEAR.” 

NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—The widow of the late Duke of 
Northumberland has decided on presenting to this institution the cost of a 
life-boat, its equipment, and transporting-carriage, in memory of her late 
husband, who was for many years the president of the institution, and took 
much interest in its philanthropic objects. The Duchess, moreover, has 
expressed her wish that the new life-boat should be called the Algernon 
and Eleanor”—their united names—and suggested that it might be placed 
on the Northumberland coast, the native county of the deceased Duke, 


FJmpertal }Parlfament, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 

The Marquis of Westmeath called attention to the introduction of the 
practices of the Roman Catholic religion into the worship of the Church of 
England at St. Matthew's, Stoke Newington ; St. Paul's, Lorrimore-square 
Walworth ; St, Alban's, Holborn ; and St. Mary Magdalen, Munster-suare’ 
The noble Marquis observed that at one time he had determined to apply for 
an audience with the Queen for the purpose of representing the subject to 
her, but on second thoughts, and recollecting the channel through which he 
would have to make his application, he paraphrased to himself the words of 
Oliver Cromwell with respect to Sir Harry Vane, and said, “‘ The Lord deliver 
me from Sir George Grey.” ‘ 

The Bishop of London said he was quite ready to use his authority and 
power in checking these practices whenever he could do so legally and with 
any prospect of success. , 

After some further discussion the subject dropped. 

The Union Chargeability Bill was passed through Committee, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
AFFAIRS OF BRITISH AMERICA, 

Mr. CARDWELL, replying to a question of Mr. A, Mills, announced that 
the conferences between the Government and the Canadian Commissioners 
had terminated that day, and that, on Monday next, he should lay the papers 
explaining the result upon the table of the House. 

DOCKYARD MANAGEMENT, 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. SEELY moved to resolve that it was inexpedient to continue the 
practice of appointing naval officers who were not possessed of a technical 
knowledge of the business carried on in her Majesty's dockyards to the 
offices of superintendents thereof, and the practice of limiting their tenure 
of office to a period of five years. 

Mr. WHITE having seconded the motion, 

Lord C. PAGET admitted that some work cost more in public dockyards 
than in private ones, but declared that it was most necessary to keep up the 
public establishments. He denied that naval officers were incompetent as 
superintendents of dockyards, and opposed the motion. " 

Mr. BRIGHT charged the Admiralty with extravagance and waste and 
declared that their management was not respectable to themselves, was dis- 
creditable to Parliament, and oppressive to the country, 

On the formal division, the motion that the House go into Committee of 
Supply was negatived by 36 votes to 34, 

The motion of Mr. Seely was then put. Another debate ensued, and the 
motion finally was negatived by 60 votes to 33. ‘i 


MONDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

aed nee = cage ide oe 

USSELL stat reply to rougham, that there wasa 
disposition on the part of Spain to co-operate with this country in cpening 
the slave trade than heretofore ; and, as there was every probability of the 
United States acting energetically with us in putting an end to this traffic 
he hoped their efforts would not be without success, 
SAFETY OF RAILWAY PASSENGERS, 

Lord 81, LEONARDS moved the second reading of the Railway Passengers 
Bill, the object of which was to prevent railway companies locking both 
doors of the carriages in passenger-trains, He said that if the Government 
bag = the whole matter into their consideration he would not press 

e bill, 

After some observations by the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord Wharncliffe, and the Duke of Montrose, 

Earl GRANVILLE said that the Government intended to give their best 
attention to the question ; but it was impossible for him to pledge them to 
the introduction of any particular measure, as the difficulty was to introduce 
one that would not create greater evils than it would remedy, 

The bill was then withdrawn. 

— ~ REVISION OF THE STATUTE LAW, 

@ LORD CHANCELLOR laid upon the table a bill for compl 
revision of the statute law and for the expurgation of the statute toe ~ 


16, 


19, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ae ce gr pogo higher psi 
r, CARDWELL on the le the papers relating to the Canadian 
negotiations. In answer to a question from Mr. Disraeli” he said ha shock 
not call attention to their contents, but it would be quite competent for any 
other member to do so. 
THE TREATY WITH THE ZOLLVEREIN, 

Mr, LAYARD, replying to an inquiry of Mr. Heygate, said that the com- 
mercial treaty recently contracted with the German Zollverein had not yet 
been ratified, but the ratifications would be exchanged in a few days. 
There was no tariff annexed to the treaty. 

THE SECRETARY FOR WAR, 

On the order for going into Committeee of Supply, 

Mr. D. GRIFFITH asked the Premier whether he was prepared to take 
into consideration the great disadvantage to the harmonious co-operation of 
military authority and Constitutional Government which arises from the 
absence of the Secretary of War from the House of Commons, and moved 
that it would be cenvenient, under present circumstances, that the Secretary 
for War should be a member of the House of Commons. 

Lord PALMERSTON opposed the motion, and contended that, according to 
the constitution of the Government, it is impossible to concentrate all the 
paged he departments in the House of Commons, as the hon. member seemed 

re, 

The motion was withdrawn. 

EXPORTATION OF COAL, 

Mr. HUBBARD brought under the notice of the House the fifth clause in 
the commercial treaty with the German Zollverein, to the effect that the 
contracting parties engaged not to probibit the exportation of coal, and to 
levy no duty on such exportation, and pointed out that the precaution had 
not been taken of inserting a provision that the parties would also abstain 
from levying an import duty upon the article so exported free of duty. 

Mr. M. GIBSON reminded the hon. member that Parliament had 
déliberately abandoned the export duty on coal as impolitic in a national 
point of view, and as an impost that was oppressive to a considerable branch 
of industry, for coal was only valuable after having been got out of the pit 
by the application of human labour, The treaty was altogether com- 
regen ae nature, and in no respect affected the belligerent rights of 

ae ‘“ SUPPLY, 

he House then went into Committee of Sw ’ ini y 
of the Civil Service Estimates were passed, OPT nee ie senaliing Fone 

TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 
On th 1000 ths Femmes Gee 

m the report o’ e Public-houses Closing Act A 
Marquis of Clanricarde moved to re-insert the clanes watk tose the 
granting of eccasional licenses to the magistrates in petty sessions and not 
to the police authorities. Earl Granville objected to the motion, which was 
supported by the Earl of Derby. At length Earl Granville assented to the 
restoration of the clause, on condition that the metropolis was excluded from 
its operation, The clause, so amended, was then added to the bill. 

The Prisons Bill was read a second time, and several other measures were 
a : —. Epon by ips discussion on the Land Debentures 

relan » which passed ugh Committee. J 
Bill was read a third time and sanel, a Geoniiy 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Pe sa ais bear pi OF THE DAY, 
a morning sitting severa vernment resolutions were passed. 
them was one to increase the salaries of county court judges e 2300 2 rent 
in consequence of the increase in their duties caused by the passing o: the 
County Courts Equitable Jurisdiction Act. A considerable time was spent 
in the discussion in Committee of the Fire Brigade (Metropolis) Bill 
Eventually, with some amendments, it passed through Committee, : 
' 


in Caen % sash aero IN IRELAND, 

ne NOGHUE moved a humble address to the Queen » 

that conscientious objections to the present system of farang peice 
in Ireland prevented a large number of her Majesty's subjects from enjoying 
the advantages,of University education, and praying that such steps might 
be taken as would remove this grievance. The hon. member observed that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland numbered four millions and a half, yet they 
had no University of their own or any institution for education of a high 
order. Their position in that respect was, indeed, one of grievous inferiority ; 
but they had no desire to deprive their Protestant countrymen of the advan- 
— _, — Bin keg — to be placed upon a footing of equality 

eS in of i 

relisionst ican a rn gland and their fellow-subjects and co- 

Sir G. Grey said that to grant a charter for a Roman Catholic Universit; 
with power to confer degrees, was objectionable on the ground that by mae 
plying these bodies they ran the risk of having different standards, and that 
the degrees would lose their value, The best course would, in his judgment, 
be to enlarge the powers of the Queen’s University, amend its charter so as 
to remove the restriction which now prevented it from granting degrees to 
any students but those who had passed through one of its colleges, and so 
place it upon the same footing as the University of London. : 

Mr. WHITESIDE believed the object of the motion was to separate the youth 
of Ireland into two classes, and the Protestants would be sent to the Dublin 
Menten — the — barry meen to the newly-chartered University. 

ing, fore, t t wo troduce a 
ragtime egal omy dangerous principle, he should 
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IL 


LUSTRATED TIME 


“Afte some further discussion 
fhe“ DONOGHUE, in reply, admitted that the scheme indicated by the 
Government, if properly developed, might be worth of consideration, and, 
thanking them for the candid manner in which they met his motion, he 


consented to its withdrawal. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. a ’ 

M1. Blake moved the second reading of the Municipal Corporations 
(Ireland) Act Amendment Bill. The Government opposed the bill, and 
after some discussion it was withdrawn, — ‘ 

‘A short conversation ensued on the motion for the second | reading of the 
Merchant Shipping Disputes Bill, in the course of which it was admitted 
that some better tribunals were wanted for the settlement of these disputes | 
than those which already exist. Mr, M. Gibson promised that the Govern- 
ment would consider the question. The bill was withdrawn. | 

Sir C. O’Loghlen moved the second reading of his bill to make Bank of 
England notes a legal tender in ireland. The measure was, however, 
opposed, and it too was withdrawn. ; | 

Mr. Lygon moved the second reading of the Educational and Charitable | 
Institutions Bill.—Mr. Mills opposed the bill, on the ground that it was an | 
interference with the rights of parents.—After some discussion, Sir G. Grey 
aid he would vote for the second reading, on the understanding that the bill 
would not be further proceeded with this Session.—Mr. Lygon accepted this 
offer, but a division was forced, when the second reading was carried by 49 

votes to 35. 
voThe Railway Clauses Bill was withdrawn after along discussion on the 
motion to go into Committee, 

Several bills were then put forward a stage. Finally, the Appropriation 
Bill, that harbinger of the close of the Session, were brought in and read a 


first time. —_—_—_— 
THURSDAY, JUNE 22, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House forwarded a vast number of private and public billsa stage, 
while in some cases the further consideration of certain measures was post- 
poned. There was no discussion on any subject; and their Lordships went 
through a large amount of work, which, however, was all of a routine 
character, 


21. 


HIOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY, 

Mr. BUXTON asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether he was pre- 
pared to give an answer to the application made to him by a deputation 
which waited upon him some time since with regard to affording the clerks 
in the several Government offices the opportunity of obtaining a half-holiday 
on Saturday afternoons. 

Lord PALMERTON said the application was worthy of the most serious 
consideration. The Secretary of the Treasury was in communication with 
the various departments in order to ascertain what arrangements could be 
made for carrying out the object consistently with the efficiency of the public 
service, 

CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION BILL. 

Sir G. GREY moved the second reading of this bill, which provides for 
carrying out the recommendations of the Commissioners appointed in 1864, 
The right hon. Baronet explained the circumstances under which the Com- 
mission was issued, and expressed his satisfaction that, although the 
Commissioners represented various phases ef opinion in the Church, they 
were unanimous in the conclusion at which they arrived. 

After some discussion, the bill was read a second time. 

Several other bills were advanced a stage, 


THE following correspondence between a body calling itself the 


Protestant Electoral Union of Scotland and Lord Elcho, M.P. for 
Haddingtonshire, has been published :-— 
Protestant Electoral Union of Scotland, 17, George IV, Bridge, 
Edinburgh, June 17, 

Dear Sir,—We are instructed by the Protestant Electoral Union of 
Scotland to request the favour of your reply to the following questions, as a 
candidate for the representation in Parliament of Haddingtonshire—viz, :— 

1, Will you support a motion for the withdrawal of the Maynooth grant 
and of all other Parliamentary grants for the support of Romanism ? 

2. Will you support or oppose any proposal in Parliament for the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland out of the Consolidated 
Fund or otherwise ? e are, dear Sir, yours truly, 


J. H. SKINNER, President. 
The Right Hon. Lord Elcho, M.P. W. G. CASSELS, Hon, Sec. 


St. James’s-place, June 19. 

Gentlemen,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of a lithographed circular 
letter, dated “ Protestant Electoral Union of Scotland,” commencing with 
* Dear Sir,” and signed “J, H. Skinner, President; W. G, Cassels, Hon, 
Secretary.” 

By this circular I am requested to reply to the following questions :— 

|, Will you support a motion for the withdrawal of the Maynooth grant, 
and of all other grants for the support of Romanism ? 

2, Will you support or oppose any proposal in Parliament for the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland out of the Consolidated 
Fund or otherwise ? 

In reply I have to state that, personally, I have not the honour of your 
acquaintance, that publicly I have no knowledge of the existence of the 
“Protestant Electoral Union of Scotland,” and that, politically, 1 doe not 
recognise the jurisdiction of any such self-constituted body. 

I deny the right of this or of any other self-constituted political association 
to attempt to usurp the function of the constituencies, and thus to interfere 
between a representative and his constituents, or between candidates and 
electors. It is a direct interference with the freedom of election and aa un- 
constitutional attempt to lower the representative of a constituency to the 
level of a delegate of a sectarian political association. 

I have now for eighteen years had the honour of representing the county 
of Haddington in Parliament, I have invariably declined, as regards my 
constituents, to limit my freedom and discretion in the exercise of my Par- 
liamentary duties by any pledge. To that course I intend te adhere, Hitherto 
I have enjoyed the confidence of my constituents, That confidence I hope 
to retain; and I do not believe it will be forfeited or diminished by my 
denying on their part, as well as on my own, your right to interfere between 
them and me, I remain your obedient servant, ELcHO, 


THE NEW LAW ON COUNTY VOTERS,—The following provision on county 
voters, under the Act recently passed, has just come into force :—* The 
clerk of the peace of every county shall, together with the precept, transmit 
to the overseer of every parish or township within such county a sufficient 
number of copies of the part or parts of the register relating to such parish 
or township; and the overseer of the poor of every parish or town- 
ship shall,on or before the 20th of June in every year, and at the same 
time with the publication of the notice mentioned in the fourth section of 
the Act, publish a copy of the register then in force relating to their parish 
or township, and shall revise the same after a period including two Sundays, 
and not later than the 20th of July.” Already the required notices have 
appeared on the church and chapel doors of places in the metropolis, In the 
schedule of the new Act instructions are given by the clerks of the peace in 
the precept to the overseers as to the manner in which the notice and 
register are to appear on the church and chapel doors. The notice cails on 
all persons tu pay, on or before the 20th of July, all parochial rates and 
all assessed and other taxes due previously to the 5th of January last, or 
their names will not appear on the register of voters. The register will 
appear on the doors of all churches and chapels for the next two Sundays, 
and will then be removed. As a general election will shortly take place, 
yoters should forthwith inspect the registers. 

LORD AMBERLEY’S COMMONS.—A very brief but curious correspondence 
was published a few days ago in the shape of a Parliamentary paper. 
On June 11, 1863, Lord Clarence Paget wrote to the Foreign Office that, on 
April 9 and 10, Mr, Elliott, her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, Lord Amberley, 
his private secretary, and Mr. G. L, Conyngham, secretary of legation, had 
been entertained on board her Majesty's ship Liffey on a passage from the 
Pirwus to Kalamaki, and he wished to know whether the expense was to be 
borne by the public. On June 12, 1863, Mr. C. H. Pennell, on behalf of the 
Admiralty, wrote to the Foreign Office stating that, from April 10 to April 
15, Mr. Elliott, Lord Amberley, and Mr, Conyngham had been entertained 
on board her Majesty’s ship Phoebe, “at the table of the Captain,” ona 
passage from Corinth to Ancona ; and he, too, wanted to know if the expense 
was to be borne by the public. On June 13 Mr, Hammond replies to both 
letters that Earl Russell “is of opinion that the expenses incurred for the 
entertainment of Mr. Elliott ard suite on board her Majesty’s ships Phoebe 
and Liffey should be borne by the public.” The affair has been the subject 
of remark in the House of Commons, 

VISIT OF THE FRENCH FLEET TO ENGLAND.—The Avenir National of 
the 19th inst. says:—‘* The squadron which will assemble this summer at 
Cherbourg will consist of five vessels—the Magenta and the Flandre, 
now at Cherbourg; the Heroine, expected from L’Orient; and 
the Valoreuse and the Magicienne, from Brest. The Gauloise, 
recently launched at the latter port, will not go to Cherbourg until 
the autumn. This squadron, which is to go to Plymouth and there 
meet the English iron-clad squadron, will, it is stated, be commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Dupony. Among the vessels in course of construction at 
Cherbourg are four ironclads. The construction of the iron-clad turreted 
ram Marengo is being actively pushed forward at Toulon. The ram Taurean 
will carry only one gun in her iron tower. This monster cannon, rifled and 
hooped, will weigh twenty-two tons and discharge projectiles of 250 kilo- 
grammes (about 5501b,). Her engines are 500-horse power, and her assumed 
speed twelve miles an hour. She is furnished, also, with two screws, which 
will enable her to turn in a very small circle.” 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1865, 
--_——o— 

EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

EDUCATION is a subject in which everyone is interested, 
and upon which most people have decided opinions, likes and 
dislikes, and sometimes strong and apparently unfounded 
prejudices, All parents nowadays like to have their children 
as well educated as their circumstances and opportunities 
will allow; and it is a hopeful sign for Ireland that the 
people of that country are becoming alive and anxious on the 
subject, Not many years have passed since education was a 
topic about which comparatively few of the inhabitants of the 


| sister island gave themselves any concern, Now, however, the 


case is different, All are eager to promote education ; but, 
unfortunately, few are agreed as to the agency which ought to be 
employed, Some think that the educational institutions of 
the country which are open to all should confine themselves 
to imparting secular instruction only, and leave religious 
teaching to the clergymen of the different sects to which the 
pupils respectively belong. Others consider that no education 
is of any value in which religion does not hold a prominent 
place ; and as religion is not taught in the common schools, 
established while the Earl of Derby (then Lord Stanley) was 
Secretary for Ireland, and the Queen’s Colleges, subsequently 
instituted by the late Sir Robert Peel, these seminaries, from 
the highest to the lowest, are denounced as “ godless,” and are 
fiercely attacked by zealots of both the Protestant and the 
Catholic parties. 

On one point, however, both sides are agreed, though there 
is no real harmony in their agreement, Catholics and 
Protestants alike desire that the teaching should be under the 
control of their Church and be conducted by men belonging to 
their creed, And, as there is no possibility of any agreement 
ever being come to as to which sect shall have the preference, 
one of two courses becomes unavoidable: we must either 
separate secular from religious teaching, or leave each party to 
educate its own adherents, The first course, to our mind, 
would be the wiser of the two, as it would admit of all the 
advantages to be derived from a national system, where 
young men of all sects would meet on a common ground, 
be indoctrinated with knowledge necessary to all, and, by 
mingling together on terms of equality in youth, be less likely 
to imbibe and retain through life those religious rancours and 
bitternesses which for centuries have been the bane of Ireland. 
There seems no good reason why the son of a Roman Catholic 
and the son of a Protestant should not sit on the same form 
in school, be taught out of the some class-books, atrive for 
the same prizes, and at a later period listen to the same lectures 
in national colleges, and compete for the same degrees in a 
national University. We can see no cause in the nature of 
things why instruction in English, in the classics, in modern 
languages, in the sciences, and in those branches of education 
which fit men for the business of life, either in commercial or 
professional pursuits, should not be imparted to ali alike in 
the same institutions and by the same masters. This need in 
no way interfere with instruction in the tenets of the parti- 
cular sect to which a pupil happens to belong; for ample 
facilities for religious tuition could easily be afforded to all. 

But this, however reasonable, is precisely what neither 
Protestants nor Catholics will agree to. Both insist upon 
religious instruction, neither will accept that instruction at 
the hands of the other, and both unite in denouncing the 
National Schools and Queen’s Colleges, simply because no 
sectarianism is taught in them. This is a state of feeling 
which, we think, is to be regretted, because it seems to indi- 
cates a fear on the part of the clergy of each denomination— 
with whom the opposition to the secular system mainly if not 
wholly originates—of losing their hold over the minds of the 
rising generation ; though why they should entertain such a 
fear we cannot understand. Surely, the minds of well- 
instructed and intelligent youths must be in a better 
condition for receiving religious knowledge and religious 
impressions than those of utterly illiterate boors, Still, how- 
ever greatly we may regret this opposition to purely secular in- 
struction, the prejudice against it is a fact, and must be 
recognised, What, in these circumstances, is the best course 
to pursue? That, we think, which was shadowed forth by the 
members of the Government who took part in the debate on 
The O'Donoghue’s motion on Tuesday night—namely, to let 
each religious body conduct the education of its own adhe- 
rents in its own way, and institute a common University, 
where all may compete freely for degrees in those branches of 
education which are common to all, For this purpose the 
recently-established Catholic University could be incorporated 
in the existing Queen’s University ; Trinity College, Dublin, 
could remain as it is; and all—Catholics, Episcopalians, and 
Presbyterians—could go up to either the Queen's University 
or Trinity College for their degrees, as they thought fit, Of 
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course, all members of the Queen’s University, whatever their 
creed, ought to have a share in the government of that insti- 
tution. There should be no exclusiveness, no preferences ; and 
we should hope, therefore, that there would be no dissensions, 
Where all havea like share of power anda like share of privileges 
and advantages, there ought to be no room for jealousies and 
contentions, Should the Government bring forward the plan 
indicated by Sir George Grey, we hope it will be frankly 

accepted by our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. It will 

remove the grievances as to degrees and University rule under 

which they now labour, and, at the same time, retain an insti- 

tution capable of giving real value to the honours it conferred. 

Degrees are only of worth in proportion to the standing, 

dignity, and importance of the body from which they emanate. 

Academic honours obtained from a really national University 

must always rank far higher than those conferred by a merely 

sectarian college, The degrees of B.A., M.A., M.D., LL.D,, 

and so on, of the “ Queen’s University of Ireland,” would ever 

have a far higher value than the same honours conferred by the 

“Catholic University of Dublin.” . 

As regards the primary and middle-class schools we need be 
under no apprehension, They are doing their work well, and 
are numerously attended, despite the opposition of the clergy 
of both the Catholic and Protestant persuasions, Nor can we 
agree that the Queen’s Colleges have been altogether failures, 
though they may not have accomplished all that was expected 
frow them, since they and the lower schools have imparted 
such an amount of instruction as to make the Irish people 
awake to the value and importance of education, to which, in 
by-gone times, the great bulk of them paid so little heed, 
Had the Irish national schools and the Queen's Colleges done 
no more than this, they would have amply repaid the care and 
expense that have been bestowed upon them, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY, accompanied by the younger members of the Royal 
family, returned to Windsor Castle last week from Balmoral, 

THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH received Prince Napoleon on Monday. 
This was the first meeting of the cousins since the famous Ajaccio speech 
and its consequences, 

TUESDAY was the anniversary of the Queen’s accession to the throne, and 
the usual loyal demonstrations took place. Princess Helena held a Drawing- 
room, at St. James's Palace, on her Majesty's behalf. 

THE HoN. RICHARD BETHELL, son of the Lord Chancellor, was arrested 
for debt, on Ascot-heath, last week, committed to Reading Gaol, and has 
been adjudicated a bankrupt. 

GLADIATEUR has been bought by the directors of the State studs of 
France for 200,000 francs. 

MR. Cox, M.P., has commenced an action for libel against Punch. 

A DIRECT STEAM-PACKET COMMUNICATION is about to be established 
between Dartmouth and St. Malo. 


Mr. GEORGE LYALL, M.P., and Mr. R. N. Fowler, have started for the 
candidates 


City on Conservative princi, The Liberal are Baron Lionel 
a Mr. R. W. Sockeh, Mr, Gischen, and Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
ex-Lord Mayor. 


Viscount GORT has been elected to the vacancy in the Irish Representative 
Peerage caused by the death of the Earl of Desart. The Earl of Listowel, 
who was the other candidate, had thirty-six votes ; Lord Gort, seventy-one, 

THE SUCCESS of the Ovi has induced some gentlemen, members of one of 
~ eeteateal clubs in Pall-mail, to start a humorous rival, under the. title 
of the Bat, 


MRS. MARY ANN SARAH, wife of Mr, Letchfield Binkes, of London, who, 
in conjunction with her husband, was a claimant of the Dunmow fiitch, died 
a few days ago. 

EXTENSIVE RAVAGES have been made by caterpillars in Devonshire, in 
the Lake district, and in Upper Furness. Both forest and fruit trees have 
suffered severely. 

THE COUNTRY HAS NOW TWENTY-SIX IRON-PLATED SHIPS AFLOAT and 
six in process of building. There are also five floating batteries : making 
thirty-seven in ali of this modern class of vessels, 

THE COMMITTEES OF Mr. J. 8, MILL AND CAPTAIN GROSVENOR have 
coalesced, and are now canvassing Westminster conjointly against Mr. W. 
H. Smith, Conservative. 

SEVERAL SEIZURES FOR CHURCH RATES on the property of members 
of the Society of Friends have recently been made near G: 4 

THE FARMERS OF VIRGINIA have fixed upon five dollars per month as 
the price they would pay for negro labour this season—the negro to clothe 
himself and pay his own doctor’s bills. 

A JEW BROKER was standing on an oil-tub at an auction, held the other 
day at Birmingham, when, in the excitement of “ going, going, gone!” he 
stamped the staves loose and disappeared in the oil. 

A HOUSE in the town of Kozlow, in the government of Tamlow, Ruasis 
took fire on May 21, during a high wind, and the flames spread with such 
fury that 2400 houses and four churches were burnt before they could be 
extinguished. 


Dr. JEUNE, the Bishop of Peterborough, will be entitled to take his seat 
in the House of Lords, in consequence of the death of the Bishop of Chester. 
As junior Bishop, he wili act as chaplain until a v: occurs in a divcese 
other than Canterbury, York, London, Durham, and Winchester. 


A COLLISION took place on Monday evening on the Great Western Rafl- 
way, near Wolverhampton, between a broad-gauge coal-train from that town 
and a narrow-gauge goods-train, which was coming down from Dudley. Five 
of the loaded coal-trucks were shattered by the shoek, and the engine of 
= goods-train was damaged, but the drivers and firemen escaped without: 

jury. 

Two HUNDRED EXC¥RSIONISTS INSURANCE TICKETS were 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company for the train that ran off the 
line at Rednal, and some of the injured in the collision near and 
in the disaster at Staplehurst also insured. Mr. James Dunn, who was 
killed, had only paid 4d. for areturn journey insurance ticket, and his family 
become entitled to £500. 

THE BROODS OF GROUSE never came out better, and already on all tie 
lower ranges of moors they are on wing, trying short flights. The average 
number in the broods is generally said to be ten. Although deer suffered a 
good deal from the severe storm in winter, the unusually fine spring brought. 
out early grass, so that they are now in good condition, and there are many 
fine-formed heads to be seen already. 

IN THE ACTION OF DAMAGES at the instance of Theresa Longworth, or 
Yelverton, against the Hon, Mrs. (Forbes) Yelverton, recently debated before 
the Lord Ordinary (Jerviswoode) in the Outer House of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, his Lordship has given a decision dismissing the action and 
making the plaintiff liable for the costs, 

THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLE between Marsala and the Algeriam 
coast has been laid, Direct telegraphic communication is now therefore 
open between Hurope and Algeria. 

THE BAND OF ITALIAN BRIGANDS who had an English gentleman 
named Moens in captivity have been dispersed, and many of the robbers 
killed. No tidings, it is reported, have been obtained of their prisoner, 

Mk. EATON, CONSERVATIVE, has been elected for Coventry, in place of 
the late Sir Joseph Paxton, by a majority of 253 over Mr. Jones, 
Radical, Sir Arthur Buller has been returned, without opposition, for 
Liskeard, in the room of Mr. Bernal Osborne, resigned. 

THE NATIVES OF WALES resident in London have presented the Rev. 
Owen Thomas, of Jewin-street Chapel, with a half-length portrait of him- 
self, on occasion of his leaving the metropolis for Liverpool, as a tokem ef 
their affection and esteem, 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE RELIEF COMMITTEES in the manufacturing 
districts have been suspended and the Government Inspector has been re- 
ealled, the state of affairs being so satisfactory that no further need of their 
services exists. 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY will, on and after July 1, be 
to the public three days in the week—viz.,on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Saturdays. During the months of July and August the will be opem 
from ten totix, and during September from ten till five. From Oct. 1 till 
April | the gallery will be closed at four o'clock. 
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THORNE ACRICULTURAL —_— ‘ ‘ea 
E e Agricultural Society, of whose annual show, whic 
ee wader, the [4th te, we publish an] llustration, has 
now been established thirteen years, and its growth from miniature 
to mammoth proportions is a great fact—first_ giving about £50 in 
prizes, and now upwards of £200, The exceedingly picturesque and 
fine-grown wood scenery of the hall and grounds belonging to 
Makin Durham, E<q., where the show was held through that gentle- 
man’skindness, added much to the attractiveness of the whole. Noless 
than eight silver cups, two silver-mounted hunting-whips, and a silver 
butter-knife, besides various sums of money were awarded in prizes. 
The cups were of London workmanship, and obtained through Mr, 
Thomas Kellitt, silversmith, of Thorne. They were awarded as fol- 
low :—Edward Coulman, Esq., of Plains House, Thorne, for the 
best pair of draught horses ; G. Wakefield, E-q., of Messingham, for 
the best roadster ; E. Hodginson, Esq., of Morton Grange, for the 
best pony; R. E. Duckering, Esq., of Northope, for the best pig on 
the ground ; Charles Stanley, Esq., Steetly, Worksop, for the best 
‘of game fowls (cock and hen) of any breed; Mr. Aykroyd, of 
Bradfo , for the best game cock; Master °C. Crossland, of 
Wakefield, for the best game bantame ; Mr. Winder, of Newton, 
for the best pen of sheep in the yard; R. D. Job, Esq., of Martin, a 
silver-mounted hunting-whip, for the best three-year-old gelding or 
filly ; Mr, Wiseman, o Thorne, a silver-moun hunting-whip, for 
the second-best pony under thirteen hands high ; Miss Outram, of 
Sykehouse, a silver butter-knife, for the best pound of butter. 
There were altogether ninety-four classes and upwards of 900 
entries for competition. The day was beautifully fine, and many 
thousands of visitors attended from all parts, £150 being taken for 
admission at the gates, exclusive of members who were admitted by 
subscription ticket. The show altogether was a complete success, 
much of which was due to the exertions of the society's honorary 
secretary, Mr. Joseph Richardson, who was two years ago presented 
with a splendid testimonial, consisting of a massive silver tea and 
coffee service and silver teatray, of the value of 170 guineas, as a 
mark of public esteem. 


THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue Dublin Exhibition still continues to prosper. The shilling 
admission has been in operation for some time, and large numbers of 
persons have availed themselves of the opportunity of inspecting 
the splendid collection of the products of art and industry presented 
tothem. Our Engraving representa the Dutch and Belgian Courts, 
which are replete with specimens of the products of both countries. 
The laces of Belgium especially attract attention, as that branch of 
manufacture has for some time been established in some districts of 
Treland, and a comparison ef the native and foreign product is 
deeply interesting to those concerned in promoting Irish industry, 
The superiority of the Belgium fabric as a whole is freely et 
but, in some points, the Irish article comes well out of the ord 
of comparison, and it is expected that valuable hints will be ob- 
tained for still further efforts to improve the native manufacture, 


THE RENOVATIONS AT CQUILDHALL. 


THE improvements which have so long been in progress in the 
interior of Guildhall are now almost completed, as far as the 
restoration of the roof is concerned, an additional grant of £6000 
which was voted a day or two ago being intended for the carrying 
out of other details which have been rendered n by the 
altered appearance of the building; that is to say, for the con- 
struction of four turrets and two pinnacles, and the erection of a 
spire. The lantern and spire rises 50 ft. above the 4+ of the roof, 
while the spires on each end of the roof are 20 ft. in height. The 
turrets, which occupy the south-east and south-west angles of the 
hall, are constru of Kentish ragstone, and give a very im- 

ng effect to the building. The City architect has already reported 
to the committee that he considers other works necessary to P - 
serve the general effect and character of the hall, and that it is 
desirable to proceed with them at once—namely, the repair and 
restoration of the internal stonework of the _under the 
windows ; the substitution of marble, purbeck or serpentine, for the 
plain painted shafts of the clustered columns, and the com- 
pletion of the internal jambs of the side windows, at 
an estimated cost of £3080, It is likewise in contem- 
plation to alter the position and height of the monu- 
ments in Guildhall, at a further expense or £350, and to erect 
a screen at the east end of the hall, with a hustings in carved oak, 
at an additional cost of £2400, The committee also recommend the 
erection, at the western end, of a raised gallery, corresponding with 
the Ancient Minstrels’ Gallery, which usually occupied a prominent 
position in similar buildings, at an expense not exceeding £1250. 
‘They likewise recommend the adoption of sixteen gaseliers—after a 
certain design, with a sun-burner under the louvre for p of 
ventilation—for lighting the hall upon all occasions of public enter- 
tainment, at the cost of £2250. The whole estimated cost of these 
several contemplated repairs and alterations amounts to £15,348. 

When these improvements are completed, and the fine groups of 
sculpture raised to a more prominent position, the present renovation 
will be of greater extent than any which has taken place since the 
reconstruction of the building after the Great Fire, Throughout its 
history, however, Guildhall has been subject to considerable 
alterations; for the south porch, which was completed in the reign 
of Henry VI., was very greatly changed from the original design 
during the time either of Elizabeth or James I., the precise date 
being uncertain. 

As far as the exterior appearance is concerned, the whole front 
area of Guildhall and the approach by the main entrance are 
changed, for on the space on the right now occupied by the Courts 
of Queen’s Bench and Spee Pleas Guildhall chapel formerly 
stood. This chapel, which adjoined the civic lib and part of 
Blackwell Hall, occupied a very a place in the ancient 
archives of the City. It is said to have been originally founded, in 
1299, as * London College,” and afterwards, in 1355, endowed with 
various grants from tenements and lands, being ultimately purchased 
from King Edward VI, for £456 188. 4d. On the 30th of October, 
1444, the chapel itself was dedicated to the Blessed Mary Magdalen 
and All Saints. 

In the dire confusion of the terrible reign of Mary the priests of 
this chapel seem to have grown disorderly, continuing to wander 
about, cont to the orders of the foundation ; to put a stop to 
which the Chamberlain seized the lands and paid the priests 
according to their merit, one of them being committed to Newgate 
for disobedience to the chapel warden. At this time (1554) mass 
was said in Guildhall three days a week, for which £5 a year was 
paid to the officiating “clerk,” who, perhaps to make up for his 
small salary, was provided with “comely chalice of silver, book, 
and vestments, together with a winter living-gown.” It is strange 
to discover that at this time, even as it might be in our own day, 
there were disputes about the insufficient dinners given by the Lord 
Mayor, and there may have been some grumblers who, not un- 
reasonably, objected to “a law preferred to the Common Council 
for cutting off feasts and dinners at halls,” as well as against 
* eating venison out of season.” 

The chapel was not pulled down till 1822, and the books, registers, 
and remaining monuments ——_ to it were deposited in the 
ehurehes of St. Lawrence, Jewry, and St. Mary Magdalen in Milk- 
street, 

The present roof of Guildhall may well be called a restoration, 
for it was only after the Great Fire that Sir Christopher Wren altered 
the shapes of the windows, cased the front with stone, and sub- 
gtituted the ceiling with which we have all been familiar for an 
open roof of timber-work similar to that of Westminster Hall. Of 
this old roof a writer describing the Great Fire, says that the timber 
was taken “ without flame, and stood in a bright shining coal, as if 
it had been a palace of gold or a great building of burnished 
brass.” 


The present roof, then, is, as far as may be, & restoration of that 
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last year that the hall was used for the banquet on Lord Mayor's 
Day, and the committee state that on that occasion many eminent 
archeologists and men high in the profession of architecture 
pronounced the new roof to be a great success, in keeping with the 
hall and the period in which it was erected. 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

THE last vote of Supply is got, the Appropriation Bill is on the 
table, and, by the end of ‘next week, the House of Commons will 
have cleared its paper of all business, and will be waiting for the 
Lords. Rumours say that it will have to wait long—more than a 
week ; some say a fortnight. My Lords, it appears, are much 
behind with their private business. Indeed, Lord Redesdale, who is 
the great authority in the Upper House, says that Parliament cannot 
possibly rise before the 15th; but then we generally, at the end of 
the Session, have some doleful prophetic utterance of this sort from 
his Lordship. “The 15th! a fortnight after the House of Commons 
ehall have finished, and hundreds of candidates spending the 
while money at the rate of a hundred pounds a ic: nay, 
more; in counties, perhaps, a thousand a day would hardly 
cover the cost. No, my Lord, this will never do. You must 
lengthen your sittings. ‘Sit on Saturdays; and, by hook or by 
crook, let us go, at furthest, by the 8th; for, besides the money we 
are spending, think of our agonising suspense !” I venture to think 
that the 8th will be the day. 1 know that the Government is very 
anxious to get the House up; and, if private business cannot all be 
got through by that time, that which remains unfinished must ‘be 
hung up” till next Session—that is to say,a short bill must be 
passed to enable the — to commence next Session at the 
stages which their bills shall have reached at the prorogation. This 
course was taken in 1857, and again in 1859. 

The prophets have already begun to forecast the results of the elec- 
tions. I met my old friend Blogg the other day, and he told me—— 
But I may as well report our conversation. Blogg : “I have been 
going over all the counties and boroughs of England and Wales, and 
it’s my opinion that there will be great ames in the men, but little 
in the two parties. I don’t think that our fellows will gain ; I sus- 
pect that they will lose a few votes. This Parliament, you know, 
was elected when Derby was in office, and the Government of the 
day always commands a few votes.” “But what of Scotland and 
Ireland?” ‘Oh, in Scotland, matters will remain, I suspect, much 
as they are. The Scotch are almost all Rads, confound them! And 
as to Ireland, Monsell has tricked us out of the finest chance that 
we ever had. Doosed clever trick that of Monsell’s—a capital 
trump card that Oath Bill, Major Dogherty tells me, and he knows 
as well as any man living, that it has completely taken the wind out 
of our sails there.” “ Palmerston cannot, though, have a strong 
Government?” ‘Strong Government! no; nobody will ever have 
astrong Government again, as he is to keepin. I wish he could 
get more strength.” “Do you? Well, I confessI donot.” ‘Do 
not ? why not, my Radical friend?” “Why, because I remember 
the old saying, the people always get most out of weak Govern- 
ments. At all events, weak Governments cannot do much harm ; 
and I have learned by experience that the propensity to do harm is 
always stronger in Governments than the wish to do good. If 
Palmerston had been strong enough, he would have gone to war on 
that Danish business, as sure as your name’s Blogg!” “ Mr. Lounger, 
you are the most out-and-out Radical that Iever saw.” “ By-the- 
way, Blogg, what do you hear about Palmerston retiring?” 
“Nothing. But it’s my opinion that he will never give up the reins 
till they drop from his hands.” “And that is my notion.” ‘“ Not 
he; he means to die in harness. And I hope the old fellow wili 
live another ten years, if it’s only te keep you confounded Rads in 
check ; for nobody can do it as he can. Gad! what changes we 
shall have when he goes. It will be like breaking down a sluice- 

te.’ 

Tell me,” said Blogg, continuing the talk as we walked down 
Parliament-street, “have you heard that Colonel Taylor's seat for 
Dublin county is shaky?” ‘‘ Yes,” “And is it true?” “I sus- 

t itis. His opponent is Lord Annaly’s son, brother of Luke 
hite, one of the Government Lig and Iam told that he will 
certainly whip the Colonel. These Whites are awfully rich, and 
have always poured out their money at elections like water.” “I 
say! It would be a sad blow to the Cofiservatives to lose the 
Colonel, for I take him to be the best whip they have ever 


had.” “True; but from what I hear the loss may possibly be 
balanced.” “How?” “ ty Brand is not safe at Lewes.” “By 
Jove! You don’t say so. ell, that would be droll, to have both 


the chief whips turned out. — I’ll take that news to the 
Carlton. But, first, what do you hear about the City? Shall we get 
a Conservativein there?” “It isimpossible to say. I should, though, 
think not. In 1861 you had, in Alderman Cubitt, the most popular 
candidate that ever stood; and Western Wood, a man almost 
unknown, beat him by 500 votes. No Conservative has been 
returned since 1852.” ‘And who are to be the Finsbury men?” 
“Ah! there’sacoil. Five men in the field, and all of one party. 
If money can carry it, Lusk is sure; for he is squandering money 
broadcast. £10,000 will not do more than pay his expenses, 
whether he win or lose; but money does not always carry it in 
Finsbury. In 1861 Remington Milla spent thousands, and was 
beaten by Cox, who spent nothing. If all the five, or even four, 
should stand, Cox will, I suspect, be sure to get in again; but it is 
impossible te guess what will happen in a borough with 25,000 
voters.” “ Well, it’s no matter. ‘hey will be Rads, whoever they 
are; and so, good-day to you! Mr, Lounger. May the best man 
win!” Not # strong politician is Blogg, I suspect. He wears 
Conservatism for the same reason that he wears patent boots. 

The Duke of Brunswick has been sued again! This time by the 
Countess de Chi for 35,000 francs, but the Jady lost her cause, 
and the remarkable Duke was triumphant. A report, which has 
been traced te a Spanish journal, has been circulating in Paris that 
the aforesaid amiable young nobleman is about to lead to the 
hymeneal altar Isabelle. Those of your readers who may not know 
who Isabelle is are hereby informed that the young lady is the 
Jleuriste by appointment to the Paris Jockey Club, I saw her the 
other day. at Chantilly, gorgeous of costume and radiant of smile. 
In dress, hat, and general appearance she affects the “ Figlia del 
Reggimento,.” She is tall and gentille—that is to say, passably 
good-looking, and no more. I never addressed the young lady, nor 
purchased a flower of her; indeed, I doubt whether she would sell 
one to any but a member of “le cilub;” but I trust, for Isabelle’s 
sake, the club will not permit its protegée to stoop to such a 
mésalliance. Surely she may look higher than a Duke of 
Brunswick ! 

The Fortnightly Review I have this time looked at a little care- 
fully. What distinguishes it more particularly is not the superior 
“talent” of its articles, using this word in its usual sense, but their 
superior goodness, their beauty and sweetness, and generosity of 
tone, and the boldness with which they advance upon the bounda: 
line at which even “talented” people (talented is a vile word) 
begin to raise the cry of “Sentimental!” Have any of your 
readers been to see Mr, Hamerton's “ Exhibition” in Piccadilly (of 
his own pictures), and received the volume of poems (his own) in 
exchange for their shilling? If so—or, indeed, if not—they will 
follow with willing interest a paper by Mr. Hamerton on the 
“ Artistic Spirit” in the last number. It is fortunate for us all that 
there are people like Mr. Hamerton and Mr. F, Harrison, who con- 
tributes a very good paper indeed on the “Limits of Political 
Economy.” This seems te me an unfortunate title, inevitably sug- 
gesting another paper on the Limits of those Limits, and so on, to 
all eternity, which is confusing. But I may venture to call the 
attention of the general reader to the writings of Mr. Harrison (the 
name is almost new to me) as worthy of the very best attention he 
can give, They present every characteristic of careful thinking, 
caretul writing, and nobility of spirit. It is a very striking fact—a 
fact which demands to be well weighed by students of the moral 

indicia of the philosophical school—that the Positive school of 
thought presents so many and such luminous examples of this 


more ancient one, It was so far advanced even towards the end of ' nobility of tone, 


Dr. Strauss, a gentleman well known in literary circles for hi 
extensive learning and extraordinary conversational powers, is aheae 
bringing out a novel, which will be entitled “ The Old Ledger,” t 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER, 


Only one new piece has been produced durin 
a farce, by Mr. John Maddison Morton, at the Sr. Jamrs's 
called “Pouter’s Wedding.” The clever author of «Bo, 
and Cox” cannot be congratulated on his treatment of a capital 
three-act French piece, “ Noces des Merluchet. “Les Noces” 
was dated as far back as the reign of Louis X V.—a period when it 
was possible that the droits du seigneur might be exercised 
“ Ponter’s Wedding” is supposed to occur in the present day. 
when seignorial privileges are impossible, and prevailing 
fashions render the assumption of men’s clothes Hh 
women and women’s clothes by men a funny incident 
for the comic scene of a pantomime, but a disguise too easily to be 
detected for the purposes of farce. Another mistake of the adaptor 
is the occurrence of the imbroglio in an exterior in the broad light 
of day. Inthe French piece the probability of the equivoque is 
aided by night, lamps, and alternations of light and darkness 
Indeed, what with the frequent changes of costume, the incongruity 
of a modern alderman ordering about with the despotism of a pre- 
revolutionary French Marquis—the utter unreason of the whole 
thing—my impression was that I was witnessing a ballet d’action - 
and when Mr. Robson pulled off hiscoat and “ pitched into” Mr, Frank 
Matthews, gave that gentleman “a drive in the stomach” (I quote 
from the dialogue), and finished by smashing his hat over his eyes, 
that impression was confirmed. I felt sorry for Mr. Frank Matthews, 
His abilities deserve a better field. Both he and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews acted admirably ; indeed, to give such artists such parts 
is like harnessing race-horses to sand-carts. Mr. Robson played the 
countryman Pouter very well indeed. This young onteaes will 
some — be in the front rank of his profession. He is no mere 
droll, There is a purpose in all his fun. He is like his father in 
more than mere personal resemblance. Having said that ‘“Ponter’s 
Wedding” is not a good farce, and that not even the peculiarities of 
dialogue, for which Mr, Morton is famous, can atone for its wild- 
ness and want of form—let me say that the majority of the audience 
were of a contrary opinion, and laughed and applauded with an 
enthusiasm worthy of a better piece and cooler weather. Particu- 
larly were one or two allusions to the difference of the sexes—which 
it would have been better had the Licenser struck out or the ladies 
and tlemen on the stage refused to utter—received with roars of 
delight that astonished me, even when I remembered that the 
audience was a mixed assemblage and that these are very fast 
days indeed, 

. John Parry’s admirers—and their names are in the London 
and County Directories—will be pleased to hear that he is to be 
seen at the GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION in another new musical 
entertainment, which is entitled “Recollections.” It begins with 
an overture framed on the “dissolving view” principle. Reci- 
tatives, airs, bars, and motives from Meyerbeer and snatches 
from the music-halls are blended together after the manner 
peculiar to Mr. John Parry. The “ Recollections” sre supposed to 
be musical memoranda jotted down in the course of Mr. Parry’s pro- 
fessional career, We have an imitation of a tenor singer, who, 
during his serenade, is embarrassed by a nail in the stage, and a 
study of the “styles” of several young ladies at the piano—of 
Agatha, who plays “ Auld Robin Gray” with proper expression ; of 
Amy, who executes the Spanish waltz with promising expression ; 
and of Arabella, who manipulates “Non piu mesta” with excru- 
ciating expression. Lastly, Agnes trills off ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer ” with variations like graduated fireworks. She has “too 
much expression.” The new illustration concludes with the re- 
hearsal of a duo between an operatic basso and asoprano, With 
what musical and instrumental felicity these sketches are portrayed 
I need not say, having said that the pianist, vocalist, and actor is, 
or rather are, Mr. John Parry. 

“The Menken” has returned to the scenes of her former triumphs 
at AsTLEY’s, The advertisement announcing this fact is such a 
-— it must be enshrined in your columns, It is too good to 
perish :— 

Return of that public favourite, the daring and ful 
Adah Tenacs Menten. ‘Thousands’ failed to obtain ik aoe ee 
late engagement at Astley’s, and, in consequence of her previous arrange- 
ments, she could not remain longer in London to gratify the wishes of 
numerous friends and patrons, The happy termination of the war recalls her 
to America; but, before leaving Engiand, Mr. E. T. Smith has secured her 
services for Astley’s for only a few nights. Her second appearance will be 
this evening in the ‘le of ‘‘ Mazeppa,” which elicited nightly peals of 
approbation and the hearty recognition of the public press, This graceful 
and classic actress is (he first of all those who have appeared in the character of 
Mazeppa who has dared actually to ride on the bare-backed steed up the rakes 
of the theatre. A dummy hitherto has been lashed to the horse, and the Lessee 
begs to inform his patrons they will find “no dummy” representing the part 
at Astley’s, but the beautiful and graceful actress, admired and encouraged by 
the thousands who have witnessed her performance. When Miss Menken 
returns to America she will be able to assure the Americans that the people 
of England have received her kindly, cheered her heartily, patronised her 
liberally, and bestowed upon her the real English “ Hurrah!” 

_ advertisement is worthy the approbation of the late George 
ins. 

At Drury LANE on Tuesday, at two p.m., the curtain is to rise 
on the performances for Mr. Leigh Murray's complimen benefit. 
There is to be a selection from “ Masks and Faces,” with the Adelphi 
celebrities ; two scenes from “ Twelfth Night,” with the Haymarket 
ditto ; a ‘ Regular Fix,” with Mr. Sothern; a concert, with Alfred 
Mellon, Miss Louisa Pyne, Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley, and Herr 
Meyer Lutz; “ The Willow Copse,” with Mr. Tooleand Miss Woolgar. 
Mr, Robson is to sing “ Villikins,” Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul are to 
give a portion of their entertainment, and Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Murray 
Pca in an apropos scene written expressly for the occasion by Mr, 
Shirley Brooks, Certainly enough for money both in quantit; 
and a to say nothing of the admirable object of the teatt- 
monial, 

While talking of benefits, let me mention that Mr. Toole’s benefit at 
the ADELPHI is fixed for the 29th ; and that the house is sure to be 
crowded, as is usual whenever Mr. Toole takes a benefit at the 
Adelphi or any other theatre, 

Mr, Walter Montgomery opens the HAYMARKET in a few weeks~— 
that is, as soon as the present firm of Buckstone and Sothern retires 
for the summer recess—-for the ormance of the legitimate 
drama; and we are again to see Malle, Stella Colas. 


the past week, 


THE COMMISSIONNAIRES IN THE CITY,—Since the recent jewel robberies 
in the City, fifteen of the principal firms in Cornhill, inelnding jewellers and 
watchmakers, have joined together in availing themselves of the services of 
members of the Corps of Commissionnaires for the protection of their shops and 
houses at nights and on Sundays, and a number of picked men have been 
to that particularduty. Two go upon duty at seven o'clock every evening, and 
remain until midnight, when they are relieved by two fresh men, who keep 
watch and ward until six in the morning. At uncertain times in the night 
a superior officer goes the round assigned to the men to see that they are 
wide awake ; and, as an additional guarantee for vigilance, tell-tale clocks 
similar to those in use in the lobbies of the Houses of Parliament, are about. 
to be adopted to show that the Commissionnaires appointed tothis dary patrol 
their beat a given number of times during the night, er any in that 


respect. So far, the experiment has given great satisfaction to imme- 
diately concerned. The watchmen are exemplary for their and 
good conduct. A sense of security is thereby their ser- 


engendered ; 

vices, when once it becomes known that they are available for this particular 
purpose, will probably become in much greater request in the City and else- 
where. It may be mentioned as a result of the recent extensive robberies, 
that the shop of Mr. Walker, in Cornhill, where the greatest of them was 
committed, is now all through the night regularly lighted with gas in the 
interior, and exposed to the full gaze of persons passing. An {fron grating 
incloses the whole front of the shop, in place of the ordinary shutters; and 
an iron safe (not, however, the one the thieves broke into—which, by-the- 
way, is about to be made a subject of litigation), containing all that is most 
costly on the premises, instead of being reflected in a mirror in a back shop, 
as its predecessor was at the time of the robbery, is placed in a Cy 
position in the front shop, where it is to be seen through the whole 
any one passing. The same arrangement obtains on Sundays th: hout the 
day; and the extreme publicity thus given to the contents of the shop 

and day is supposed to be the greatest safeguard against robbery, 
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"Literature. 


iticisms : a Book of Miscellanies, By JAMES 
gor of olanys from the wrotead, “ Singleton 
RN,” “Satire and Satirists,” &c. W. P. Nimmo, 


Characters 
HANNAY, 
Pontereyy 

jdinburgh. 

ae ae is one of the few modern writers who have so de- 

‘ded a specialty that the mere mention of the name recalls the 
cle acter istique. He is probably one of the best historical critics 
ne ns living, and it is impossible to take up one of his books without 

BOY rring ® much larger culture than is shown on the surface of the 

abl “His mind is distinguished by the ready action of a certain 

eo light of humorous intelligence, which is always on the point of 
sarin wit of the best order, but seems to stop short out of mere 
i if ulness. The lightis always the same—a /umen siccum ; it darts, 
zparkles and tingles through the air, but it never glows. Part of 
ne piquancy of Mr. Hannay’s writing is a natural result of the con- 
trast felt by the reader between the spirit and prevailing mood of 
the side he takes, and the manner in which Mr. Hannay defends it. 

Here is a man who writes on the emotional or traditional side of 

things with all the coldness of an iceberg. It is true there is all the 

giltens, 208, ‘<n The ice is here, the ice is there, 

The ice is all around. 
is just as if you looked at the monumental bronzes and recum- 

eat Lortant of Knights Templars in a sparkling artificial brightness, 

You feel that you —- — see them in the warm sunshine 

ough a painted window. 

rete onibog ae: Hannay, one alights upon a real nugget of 

thought, and he is always brilliant and readable, We can cheer- 

fully commend the book to a cultivated public, 


“Their Majestys’ Servants ;” or, Annals of the English Stage, from 
Loli Daihen to Edmund Kean. By Dr, Doran, F.S.A, 
Second Edition. W. H. Allen and Co, 

This is a second edition, revised, collected, and enlarged, of the 
most entertaining of Dr. Doran’s works. A preface speaks of various 
improvements—com pression of details that were too diffuse, omission 
of passages not bearing directly on the subject, correction of errors, 
and addition of narrative which served turther to illustrate the 
story. The book may now be pronounced as perfect as books are 
ever likely to be, and quite fitted to take up a permanent position as 
one of the family in quarters—or, rather, on shelves—where hitherto 
it has been ty a welcome guest. It is one of those volumes 
which nobody reads through, but in time reads over and over again. 
You “dip” into it and devour the three pages of Quin’s wonderful 
humour, regretting that Smollet dismissed him so briefly in 
“ Humphrey Clinker.” Or the genius and bbs, pee combined of the 
Kemble family attract attention, when the bell rings ; and after the 
visitor has gone you alight upon Killigrew and Davenant, the much 
used-up Dryden and Shadwell affair, the miracle plays, eternal 
Shakspeare, and, for, a great number of pages, the equally 
eternal Garrick. With much that must be familiar to all conversa- 
tionalists, and much that seems to have been mislaid for the sake of 
the antiquaries, the bulk is derived from authorities so numerous 
as to be familiar only to Museum students or special collectors of 
theatrical libraries, A storehouse of stage history and anecdote, 
now made so accessible, should prove a warning to storytellers 
and put diners-out on their guard. 


Under the Waves ; 07, The Hermit-Crab “in Society.” By ANNIE 


E. Riptgey, Sampson Low and Co, 

This is a handsome little volume of seaside zoology for very 
young people. A hermit-crab gets tired of a sedentary life, and 
resolves on seeing the world, He Pregl a temporary residence in 
a Devonshire bay, and all the familiar in abitante of the aquarium 
quarrel, fight, and tell their own history and peculiarities in turns. 
The nal and conversational tone may have its attractions for 
childhood, but, as a medium for instruction, it makes the inform- 
ation far too loose and disordered to satisfy really inquiring minds. 
But the book cannot profess to go deeper than the sarface of Mr. 
Gosse’s volumes and Mr. Lewes’ “Seaside Studies,” whilst it cer- 
tainly misses much of Mr. Kingsley’s peculiar charm in ‘¢ Glaucus.” 
Nevertheless, the lessons inculcated—the oysters, crabs, shrimps, 
«c,, being made so many beacons to light up human nature—are 
prettily and quaintly given, and are well calculated to make children 
reflect. But the plan of making the wonders of the deep talk over 
their experiences—the giving them a dramatic vitality, in fact—is 
dangerous, and leads to amusing blunders. Thus, the barnacle 
says that he knows all the world and has seen everything 
from having clung on to the bottom of a ship, but subsequently, 
speaking of the changes undergone by barnacies, he says :—“ Legs 
were no longer of any use, so they changed into arms fitted for 
fishing with; the eyes, too, were put away, for it was useless to 
look at the ship, and, as we had fastened ourselves by our feelers, 
there was no other direction in which we could look.” A wonder 
of the deep, indeed, to see all the world without eyes ! 


NEW NOVELS 


Sir Felic Foy, Bart. By aes Cook, Sampson Low and Co, 
vols, 

The le whe write three-volume novels, the people who read 
then, aaa ihe people who review them may all in their turns be, 
naturally enough, the subjects of a good deal of surprise. The 
hardest work of all is, doubtless, that of those who write them ; and 
how they do write them is one of the standing puzzles of modern 
life. hen you consider the immense amount of paper that you 
must cover, in order to fill three volumes, and the sensation of utter 
uselessness that must come over you when the work is done, you 
may well wonder how it is that novels are produced so plenti- 
fully, No doubt the chief explanation is that they sell—which 
brings us to the readers. And here we are lost in amazement 
again, What scores—what hundreds of thousands—of people 
there must be, of a certain degree of intelligence and ergo, 
represented by, say, ‘the bald-headed man at the back of the 
omnibus” and the lady who sat next one at church on Sunday, who 
actually do read steadily through three-volume novels, and get good 
out of them! 1t isa common thing to ask where the people all 
come from that live in the houses; but a person lives in a house 
because he wants shelter. What, however, does he read a three- 
volume novel for? “For amusement.” But, unless the novel be 
one of ten thousand, he might, one would imagine, get more amuse- 
ment by looking out at the window or taking a ride in an omnibus— 
which last is, indeed, a cheap and easy form of amusing one’s-self 
too little thought of, 

And now we come to the reviewers of novels, The reviewers of 
the majority of three-volume stories, we take to be comparatively 
inexperienced people, who have either not read much or who have 
a happy faculty of no-memory, so that they can read this week 
something very much like what they read t week and fancy it 
is new. Next to the work of the writers of novels (young iadies 
who have “experience” to work up excepted, for they, no doubt, 
delight in production) the work of the reviewers of novels is the 
hardest. 

We do not mean to say that it is hard work either to read or to 
yeview Mr, Dutton Cook. On the contrary, he is one of the 
pleasantest of the novelists who do not aim at strong or bright 
effecta, “Sir Felix Foy” is a great improvement (we think) upon 
his other books ; any way, it is a very readable, interesting novel, in 
which there is real character, real observation of life, real humour, 
and arealstory. Sometimes, as in nearly all novels, we find un- 
natural speeches, impossible ——— example, that. which is 
put into the mouth of John Payne, on page 21 of vol. iii. If the 
author will read over that speech and conceive a gentleman deliver- 
ing such sentences at a lady in a morning call, however excited he 
might be, he will see how unlikely they are, But a great deal of 
criticism might well be spared upon every book that is written ; 
aobody can jell how his writing will look till he sees it not only 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


rinted but bound up in a volume ; and when he does see it, it is t00 
fate to make alterations, A writer, however, who is capable of pr0- 
ducing a readable book is also capable of a degree of self-criticism 
which might very well dispense with criticism from the outside. 

Sir Felix Foy is an elderly, almost old, bachelor, partner in a 
“religious bank.” His younger brother, Edwin Foy, a country 
clergyman, is in love with an exciseman’s daughter. Sir Felix 
commands the junior brother (not a chick himself) to break off the 
intimacy and not disgrace the house of Foy by a mésalliance so 
absurd, But it is net long before Sir Felix himself marries an 
adventuress, who had, in the eye of the law, “no father.” If a 
great deal of human “ wisdom ” and “ virtue” is like Sir Felix Foy’s 
family pride, it is surely not the fault of Sir Dutton Cook. 

The best thing to do in order to send the general reader to a book 
is perhaps to quote something which he can recognise as true while 
it isa fair specimen of the author's powers, Let us take 


HANDSELL, READYMAN, AND CO.'S BANK. 


As fishermen, careful only about superior prey, restore to the sea the lesser 
fish which have been drawn into their nets, upon the chance of their proving 
at some future time more profitable captives, so Handsell and Co. were 
zealous only about triton customers—took little heed of the banking accounts 
of the minnow tribe—would, at any rate, wait until they had grown a little 
bigger. It was felt, in fact, that Handsell’s was net a house-of-call, 
financially speaking, for small tradesmen. Not that these by any means 
abounded in the neighbourhood. The situation of the bank in Pall-mall was 
almost in itself a guarantee that its clients would only be found amongst the 
gentry of the precinct. But it seemed to be generally understood that the 
tirm of Messrs. Handsell, Readyman, and Co. only offered their services to 
the élite of the land—* to those whom Providence had blessed with affuence :” 
to the picture and trump cards in society’s pack. 

As you entered or quitted the bank afunctionary in a sober uniform opened 
the door for yeu, closed it after you. Probably in obedience to some long- 
standing order of the firm upon the subject, the clerks, for the most part, 
wore black clothes and white cravats, There was about them, at all events 
about the cashiers, a gravity of demeanour, a deferential courtesy, 
which seemed to be traditions of the bank-servants of the last century. The 
cheque you presented to them for payment they received with none of the 
aggressive brusqueness which distinguishes the modern bank clerk, but 
rather as though they were gratified at the opportunity you afforded them 
of being of use to you. They spoke in hushed tones, with a certain delicacy 
of articulation, the result, probably, of a long habit of conversing with the 
wealthier classes, whose position justified them in the maintenance of such 
luxuries as sensitivé nerves and susceptible organisations, If they smiled, it 
was rather artificially, though not theless gracefully ; but mirth or enjoy- 
ment had littie enough to do with the matter. They conversed very little 
with each other; never but in hushed voices. They never cracked jokes or 
nuts; neither of which diversions, I am given to understand, are strangers 
to ordinary offices—public or private. 


“ Sir Felix Foy” is a kindly, entertaining novel, and we are glad 
to be able to commend it to our readers, 


Grasp Your Nettle. A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“The Lake Country.” Smith and Elder. 

This, without being entitled to take rank as a first-class novel, is 
a very good story very well told. It has a good title and a good 
motto, with a good moral wrapped up in them, There is alsoa very 
tolerable amount of good mystery, only it turns mainly upon that 
apparently indispensable element in the works of modern female 
writers—bigamy ; an element which may be useful in novels occa- 
sionally ; but, as it has of late been served up ad nauseam by Miss 
Braddon and others, we are inclined to regret that the author of 
“Grasp Your Nettle” should have found it pooper J to introduce 
it into the work. The nature of the mystery we will let our readers 
go to the work itself to learn; the title we have already quoted, and 
the motto is as follows : — 

Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 
But grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains, 
There! Is more necessary to enable even the dullest comprehension 
to grasp the moral of the work before us? 

As regards the other merits of the book, we can fully commend 
the plot and the general course of the action. The plot is well 
plotted, and the interest well sustained. There are likewise some 
fairly drawn characters—those of Mr, Trelawney (about whom the 
mystery hangs) and his wife (the wife, that is, who figures in the 
story), and of the two (brother and sister) Anglo French schemere, 
swindlers, or whatever the reader may choose to call them, being the 
beat. Explain the story further we will not, for we care not to 
mar the interest of the novel and the pleasure of the reader by 
premature disclosures. We prefer, while heartily commending the 
work as a whole, to devote the space at our command pointing out 
what we deem a few faults by which it is distigured. 

A writer in a severely critical periodical lately remarked, somewhat 
ill-naturedly, and certainly ungallantly, that whenever, in reading a 
book, he frequently found a typographical character like this —— 
standing where the sense required strong expletives to be, he knew 
that the work was the production of a lady. Now, we think we can 
point out a much better, and, we hope, much truer, test than this, 
and one which, had we not been aware beforehand that the author 
of ‘The Lake Country” was a lady, would have satistied us of the 
fact. Inchapter viii. of vol 1 there is an account of a tea-party, in 
the course of which the dresses of every one of the dozen or fifteen 
ladies present are described with the utmost minuteness—every 
shade of colour, each flounce, furbelow, ruche, fichu, and—well, we 
have exhausted our vocabulary of millinery phrases, and must give 
up the attempt to follow Mrs, Linton. But could any poor male 
barbarian have accomplished such a feat as those two pages of 
Le Follet jargon? We trow not; and therefore we feel that this 
millinery inventory is a truer as well as a juster test of the sex of 
an author than our contemporary’s swearing criterion. Minute 
attention to details of female—and even male—attire is, no doubt, 
very natural in a lady; still, we think that, when ladies take to 
writing books, they might, without becoming unwomanly, occasion- 
ally forget the woman in the author. 

Another fault into which we think Mrs, Linton has to some 
extent fallen—though only in a small degree as compared with 
some other popular authors—is to talk that abominable art- 
slang which describes one thing as “4 la Watteau;” another as 
“Rembrandtish ;” a third as “like a bit of Jan Steen,” and so on, 
Mrs, Linton, from her associations, is no doubt better qualified to 
appreciate and to speak of art than many of those who indulge in 
this style of writing ; but that is the very reason why she should 
avoid “talking shop” altogether. Then Mrs. Linton lards her pages 
with French words and phrases to an extent which must be both 
offensive and inconvenient to general readers, all of whom are not 
masters of French, much less of the niceties of Parisian French. 
Through whole speeches, and even pages, the language is an alter- 
nation of English and French, which, if the usual practice of printing 
foreign words in italics had been adopted, would have produced a 
strangely mottled effect. The use of French phrases was, to some 
extent, necessary in depicting Gregory Dysart and his sister ; but 
the thing is altogether overdone, and is made positively offensive. 

These are the main faults we have to find with Mrs. Linton’s 
book ; but we should like to know where she met with the original 
of Dr. Hale, Doctors of medicine are usually educated gentlemen ; 
and, though they may not always be as polished in their manners 
as may suit the taste of the author of “Grasp Your Nettle,” we 
scarcely think pay | are in the habit of misplacing their h’s, par- 
ticularly when, as Dr, Hale is represented to have been, they are 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, and that, too, even 
though they may be = by birth. Whatever faults of pro- 
nunciation Dr. Hale may have acquired in Edinburgh, he would 
rh have been cured of a tendency to do violence to “ poor 
letter h.” : 

A word of verbal criticism, and we have done with a work which 
has interested us so much as to induce us to take the trouble to point 
out its fewfaults, There is in Mrs. Linton’s style an occasional con- 
fusion, arising from the use of too long sentences aud the lack of 
connection between pronouns and their antecedents, We could pick 
out several instances of what we mean, but the following sentence 
will suffice :-— 

Whatever the Vale had been in times past, it never knew before nor since 
the wild excitement of the day following these events. Not that it was very 
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certain at the first as to what had really happened; for some said that 
Gregory had been murdered by Mr. Trelawney ; others, that he had tried to 
murder Mr. Grainger and Harry Grant; some, that Mdme. de Chantreau 
had claimed Jasper; and others that she had been confronted with him by 
her own husband, with the very deuce to pay—M. Delaperrivre standing as 
lay-figure for the husband, which he could do as well as another; some, that 
Julia was dying of some mysterious injury done to her; and all that her 
children were frightfully disfigured—* mutilated,” Miss Mason said, not 
knowing exactly what she meant. 


Now, who does the er in the last clause of the sentence whose 
“children were mutilated” represent ? It cannot be Julia, for she 
is one of the children; it cannot well be Mdme. de Chantreau, for 
the children have already been proved not to be hers; and, besides, 
her name stands too far off in the sentence to be easily construed as 
the antecedent of the ler in the concluding clause. A little 
attention to this matter would greatly improve Mrs. Linton’s style. 


__ 


Irkdale ; or, The Odd House in the Hollow, A Lancashire Story. By 
BENJAMIN BRIERLEY, Author of “ Tales and Sketches at Lanes 
shire Life,” &c. Tinsley Brothers, 

By way of “beginning with a little aversion,” com 

once be made of the powerful Lancashire element in this Lancashire 

story. It is of the county, all over, and one of the three or four 
counties which we are accustomed to look upon and love for their 
purely English characteristics, Lancashire is one of the noblest 
counties of England, and Mr, Brierley is right in taking a pride in 
illustrating it. But, may it not be pe if “ illustration” does not 
in reality mean a certain species of translation ?—just as pictures in 

a book illustrate or convey the meaning through a different sense, 

This translating, then, of Lancashire Mr. Brierley has not done; and 

the result is that ten per cent of Londoners—and the book is pub- 

lished in London—may read page after page without having the 
faintest idea of what Mr. Brierley means, Lancashire dialect, by 
all accounts, is rich in humour—but local humour requires even 
idiomatic translation. 

The story illustrates virtues and vices which we 
not peculiar to any one part of our country. e period of 
some forty years back and later is treated, and in a most 
important matter some great improvement has been made, The 
noble art of betting on horse-races is the backbone whence the ribs 
of the story spring; and Mr. Brierley bears witness—eye- witness, 
even—to the pernicious effects of this form of gambling on the 
working and middle classes at a time when the practice was only 
beginning to become general. In Lancashire, at all events, women 
and wives led the van, and ruined their husbands, families, and 
friends, Perhaps worse evils have succeeded, but we think not, 

Nor is it easy to imagine much worse horrors than those of betting, 

as described in the interesting story of “Irkdale.” Irkdale is a 

village lying out of Manchester, and here the characters principally 

assemble, The great man is Mr. Charles Herbert, of the Grange— 

a successful betting-man, who is therefore shunned, and who comes 

to a wretched fatein the end. But as Mr. Brierley is too sensible to 

hold a long brief against betting only, Herbert is made to be a 

villain of the deepest dye in various ways. 

centres in Jacob Robinson, of the “Odd House,” an honest joiner, 
and honest and good man in every way, who opens the story by 
accepting the guardianship of a beautiful young girl from her 
father, a wandering stranger, who seen very much better 
days. When the child has grown up she becomes a victim 
to the betting mania, through being cast off by the 
younger Herbert at a time when both he and his father 
are ruined through their general vices and backing the wrong 
horse. But, in the mean time, Jacob's son Dick, a man as honest 
and genuine as his father, has had various unacknowledged love- 
assages with his adopted sister ; and, finally—although the author. 
eaves the reader to guess—there is little room to doubt that all 
ends happily, leaving a new generation to inherit the virtues only 
of the old, and just a scrap of another generation still. The story, 
although elaborate and circumstantial, is yet quite trans arent, but 
it has sufficient interest through its diversity of style pp character, 

The heartiness and humour of the time, place, and people described 

seems to breathe with all the warmth of life; and, although the 

company goes down so low in the social scale as to include a “tripe 
and trotter merchant "—who, however, sanctifies matters by talking 
of everything from an aristocratic point of view—the society is 
always enteriaining and picturesque. “Irkdale” will probably be 
considered the best book of the season by all those with sufficient 
local knowledge and interest to relish the quaint fun of “Tim 

Bobbin” and other Lancashire stories which have long been so 

successful, 
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The better interest 


The Conscript : a Tale of the French War of 1818. Translated 
from the French of M. ERCKMANN CHATRAIN, With a Frontis- 
piece. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

“The Conscript” must be called the hero—-although he is as fine a 

coward as ever appeared in print—of a series of fascinating sketches 

of war and love, rather than of a fiction built up on ordinary cir- 
culating-library conditions, At the fortified frontier town of 

Phalsbourg the scene arises, News comes of that fatal “ beginning 

of the end” of Napoleon, the retreat from Moscow; and im- 

mediately upon that comes the fresh conscription; and young 

Joseph, the watchmaker’s apprentice, is drawn and sent to the wars, 

despite the fact of a little lameness in one foot. They were not par- 

ticular to a shade in the 13 conscription, Joseph has more than 
the usual allowance of disinclination to be shot simply for the sake 
of glory, and, moreover, the Emperor's ambition teara him from 
the arms of the beautiful Catherine whom he is about to marry. 
But there is no help for it, and so Joseph wisely resolves to make 
the best of so ——— a bargain; and, upon the whole, conducts 
himself very well, and gains a fair share of credit. He goes through 
the affair of Lutzen and the three days of Leipzig, confining 
his accounts to the little that he saw, and not pretending 
to be a war historian. He fights well enough, but would rather 
run away, is wounded, cured in hospital, sent back to the wars, and 
finally returns to Phalsbourg, recognisable to nobody but his 

Catharine, but they marry immediately for all that. There is an 

air of reality about these sketches which makes them read like 

veritable autobiography, and that of a very interesting kind. The 
characters are numerous for a short story, sufficiently defined, and 
agreeable. The unhappy mothers who rail at the Emperor as they 
part from their sons; the worthy old watchmaker, who hates war 
but still inculcates honour and — the conscripts ; the young 
enthusiasts, the grim old veterans, the cool surgeons, and others, 
seem to be a part of real life and present the horrors of war ve 
completely, But, in face of its merits, it is astonishing how the book 
ever came to be published. It is anti-Napoleon in every page. The 
whole series of wars is arraigned as absolute murder for the sake of 
personal vanity and aggrandisement; and certain merits generally 
accorded to the first Emperor are never for a moment allowed to him 
here, True, the story is in autobiographic form ; but few writers are 
able to conceal their own sentiments whilst they are putting sentis 
ments in the mouths of others, (We know, for instance, what kind 
of man Shakspeare was.) And, although all this anti-war and antic 
Napoleon is supposed to come from the conscript Joseph, in all pro« 
bability M. Chatrain heartily with his little ranaway hero, 
But yet the book has — Imperial inspection, 16,000 copies have 
been sold, and a sequel describing the conscript at Waterloo is pro- 
mised. We shall be glad to see the second volume if it be as good 
as the first. 


BosTon, Lincolnshire, is likely to be the scene of a very hot contest in the 
coming general election, There are already four candidates in the field for 
the two seats — namely, Mr. Malcolm (Conservative) and Mr. Staniland 
(Liberal), the sitting members ; and Mr, Serjeant Pulling, and Mr. Pacry, of 
Sleaford (Liberals). A fifth candidate, in the person of Mr. E. f. Gourley, 
Mayor of Sunderland, is expected to come forward as a Liberal Conservative, 
Mr. Parry, who it is believed has an excellent prospect of success, is inti- 
mately connected with the borough, is chairman of the railway connecting 
the town with the Midland system, and is a gentleman of talent, business 
habits, and great liberality of sentiment. He would make an excellent 
representative, 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL, M.P. 

Rospert ARTHUR TALBOT GASCOIGNE 
Croc, Viscount CRANBOURNE, are the 
names and style of the gentleman whose 

rtrait we publish this week. He was, until 
teuly, Lord Robert Cecil ; but Jast week, by 
the death of his elder brother, he became 
Viscount Cranbourne, and heir apparent 
his father, the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
first wife of the Marquis, and mother of the 
noble Viscount, was the daughter of Bamber 
Gascoigne, Esq., and when the Marquis 
married that Jady he added her maiden 
name to his own, a3 a memorial tor ever 
that the Bamber estates had by this mar- 
riage come into the family of the Cecils. 
The Cecils are descended—that is, this 
branch of them — from Robert, Earl of 
Salisbury, the famous Minister of Queen 
Elizabeth. Of this notable statesman 
his biographer writes :—“ He was of a cold- 
hearted and intensely selfish disposition, 
and remorseleesly sacrificed every one who 
either interfered or appeared to interfere 
with his personal or public scheme.” In 
short, a very tyrannical, self-willed gentle- 
man; and, if our readers will take the trouble 
to make inquiries in the neighbourhood of 
Hatfield House, bape A will discover that the 
old Marquis is a chip off the old block—a 
splinter from the old rock, though somewhat 
rounded by the friction of the times. Viscount 
Cranbourne, too, as we all know, inherits in 
some degree the characteristics of his race. 
In Parliament he is haughty, overbearing, im- 
patient of control, and exceedingly hitter. In 
his speeches, generally, he seems more disposed 
to wound his opponents than to debate 
the question in hand. More than once he 
has turned against his leader; and, Jast 
Seesion, he pursued and worried Mr. Lowe 
with such relentless bitterness that the Houre 
of Commons, carried away by the fury of 
the noble Lord, censured the Vice-President 
of the Board of Education, and thus com- 
pelled him to resign his post—albeit, as it 
afterwards turned out, the accusations of the 
noble Lord were not well founded. On the 
motion of Lord Palmerston, the House ex- 
punged the censure from its books; buat 
nothing like a generous apology was made 
by the noble Lord. Viscount Cranbourne, by 
the grace of his father, who holds more than 
half the town in fee, is member for Stamford. 
Lord Robert is unquestionably a clever man. 
He is a speaker, a man of extensive 
and varied acquirements, and, it is said, has 
aptitudes for business. Able, however, we 
cannot designate him. He has a quick, 
nimble intellect ; but assuredly not a strong, 
capacious, comprehensive, Jogical mind. In 
politics he is of course, like all his family, 
a Tory. He calls himeelf a Conservative ; 
but this is not a correct designation. Sir 
Robert Peel invented this political party 


title after the passing of the Reform Bill, to indicate that 
the Opposition would accept the change honestly but vse its 
strenuous endeavours to oppose all further change in the | pitious, to great heights. But the promise made b 
same direction. Conservation, not retrogression, was the policy 
indicated and accepted. But the noble Viscount, like his 
father, is a genuine Tory, looking back with fond regret 
to the old times, and would restore them if he could. He 
was born in 1830, He came into Parliament first in 1853— 
without opposition, of course; for who would dream of op- 
posing a Cecil at Stamford? The noble Lord, who had just come 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL (NOW LORD CRANBOURNE), M.P. FOR STAMFORD. 


been exactly realised. He is asmart debater, but 
and as to the heights which Fame said he was destined to mount, 
he has scarcely taken one step upward yet. He bas held no office ; 
he has no followers in the House, and but little influence, It was 
thought at one time, before he was so well known, that he might 
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from Oxford, was heralded by Fame as the coming man—one who , 
would shine brilliantly in the House and rise, the Fates being pro- 

Fame has not 
ardly brilliant ; 


A day’s sojourn at M 
| ilusionising them ; but, after all, they have come to the conclusion 
| that the climate of the Carnatic is so tempered by water ices, pink 
| or yellow, according to choice, as to be not much worse than that 
| of the British ball-room ; so even at this trying stage they have 
| been consoled; and the jewellery, moreover, which the natives 
| bring on board for such passengers as do not seek it on shore, is a 
> source of excitement equal to several downward degrees of the 
rise to be the Jeader of the Conservative party, but all thought of thermometer. No; they have not yet admitted that India is hot, 
this is gone. “Lead!” said one; “no, he will never lead, for he | and when, after three days more of shipboard, they cast anchor at 
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never could serve.” And this is the ¢ < 
The man who would rise to command pn 
first learn to obey. 


SUMMER IN CALCUTTA. 

We—the English in India—do not call the 
seasons in that country by their seasonahble 
names. We recognise but three, in fact : the 
hot weather, the cold weather, and the rains, 
The latter, beginning in June in most parts 
of the peninsula, occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the summer months; so that the dry 
summer sets in sooner than in western lati- 
tudes, and may be considered to commence 
with the end of March. Then it is that the 
mango-fish and the fruit from whieh it de- 
rives its mame are in full perfection, and 
nearly every other production begins to de- 
teriorate. Then it is, more especially, that 
the new importations of our countrymen and 
countrywomen, who have judiciously timed 
their departure from England so as to arrive 
at Calentta in the cold weather, and who 
have hitherto treated the heat with scornful 
indifference, begin to acknowledge that even 
fresh constitutions from Europe are not proof 
against the inconveniences of the climate, 
and are as abased and cast down as the “ old 
Indians” upon whom they have been bestow- 
ing their ridicule. Could there be any more 
striking picture of thorough submission than 
that which our artist has portrayed? Those 
four ladies—or, perhaps, we should say the 
three in the foreground, for the lady at the 
glass appears to be the head of the household 
and of longer standing in the country— 
have probably but very few months since 
sailed from England, and have “done” the 
overland route in a spirit of ostentatious 
patronage, with which their present condition 
but ill assorts. They may have been more or 
Jess indisposed in the Bay of Biscay or between 
Marseilles and Alexandria; but, after that, 
they have made light of the sun of Egypt; 
have condemned Suez principally for being 
dull ; haverefused to admit that the Red Sea 
was much hotter than an Eastern sea ought 
to be; have taken kindly to the moist beau- 
ties of Ceylon, and actually fallen in love 
with the Bay of Bengal for being so smooth 
as to allow dancing upon deck. Adorned in 
their lightest drapery—drawn forth upon the 
two days in the week when access is permitted 
from their luggage in the hold—they have 
bade the climate do its worst. Thus far, they 
have found it a delightful inducement to wear 
all their fairy finery from the first thing in 
the morning, and they have been assured by 
the little glasses in their cabins and the 
large glasses in the saloon that the prin- 
cipal effect of the heat, thus far, has been to 
give a delicacy to their still fresh complexions 
far from unbecoming, and so different from 
the positive coarseness produced by the sharp 
atmosphere of that dreadful Europe ! 
has done a little towards dis- 


“ SUMMER IN CALCUTTA.” 
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What ! you have come, with all the world, to the Dantefestival ? May 
Task for whom you intend that magnificent bouquet ?— Well, I thought 
I might meet with that Mdme, Beatrix, of whom one hears so much, 


Calcutta, they have pronounced the place rather cold than other- 
wise; and colder than Madras it most certainly is. A very short 
time at Calcutta, where every day at this season sends the glass 
higher, removes the impression. But now they have a fresh 
defence against despair—they like the heat. Nothing could 
possibly make a place so pleasant as the reception that new 
comers—of the interesting sex, of course—receive in Calcutta, 
Everybody is so glad to see them; they have so many 
people calling upon them; they are asked to 80 many 
tiffin parties, dinner parties, and even balls, which are not 
yet abandoned for the season. Indeed, the popular idea in India is 
that, being already so hot, you cannot make yourself much hotter 
whatever you do; so people give themselves the benefit of 
whatever doubt exists on the subject, and dance as nearly 
all the year round as may be. Men, too, are so plentifal—as 
they always are where the military class are much represented— 
and have no stupid duties to perform in the middle of the day, 


Dreadful fate of “ L’Africaine,” attacked and cut to pieces by 
hungry critic in want of a subject. 


glass, having been longer in the country, can afford to get her hair 
dressed at once; but her younger friends are more impressionable, 
and find that a lounging-chair or a position upon the floor—which 
the matting makes delightfully cool—is an indispensable preliminary 
for that ordeal. There is no more patient being upon earth, perhaps, 
than an Indian ayah or ladies’-maid, They will spend hours by the 
couches of their mistresses, fanning and soothing them ; and one, 
we see, has brought the most “overcome” young lady a bottle of 
soda-water—a refreshment of such popularity in the Hast that the 
natives believe it to be the natural drink of the West, running free 
in our rivers and fountains, 

Those are pleasant moments, but, unfortunately, cannot last long. 
It is obvious that the ladies cannot appear in the gay world with 
those abridged costumes and in so abandoned a state of hair. We 
will give them a quarter of an hour, say, and after that they will 
surreader themselves to their respective attendants, emerging soon, 
in irreproachable toilet, for the repose of the carriage or the activity 
of the saddle, in such a state of resplendent happiness as to make 
any number of conquests a matter of course, 8. L. B. 
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In Algeria. Native friend to picturesque Arab,—My dear fellow, 
pray, come down. Fancy what a ridiculous figure you will cut on that 
donkey when the artist puts you in his sketch-book ! 


so that festivities never flag on their account, as they sometimes do 
in England. 

But when summer really sets in, the new arrivals, though still 
enjoying themselves amazingly, are obliged to make one admission— 
that they cannot disport themselves with quite the same impunity 
in Calcutta as they could in London. They will not confess the 
fact out of doors, perhaps, lest they should be classed with the ‘old 
Indians ;” but they “ give way” dreadfully during the disengaged 
parts of the day, and lose their dignity sadly, as we see in the 
accompanying Engraving. 

Our ers of the sterner sex must not suppose that this is a sort 
of scene which they would be likely to behold in Calcutta—the con- 
fidence is one which could have been induced only by a lady artist. 
Even the husband, or brother, or whatever he may be, whom you 
see in the verandah, would not presume to intrude; for in India a 
great many apartments are left open from the verandahs for the 
sake of air, which, being understood as private, are strictly con- 


The directors of the latest bubble company overturning the 
porridge-pot, after pecking out all the meal. 


PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

Ovr series of small Engravings are illustrations, in the French 
manner, of some of the latest events which have occupied the atten- 
tion of the Parisian public, and may well be accompanied by the 
remarks of a French correspondent on eome of the topics that are 
just now the subject of conversation in that lively capital, where 
novelties succeed each other so rapidly that nothing can remain 
even a “nine days’ wonder.” Our correspondent says :— 

Now that the summer weather may be said to have fairly set in, 
the Paris season is nearly at an end, and people of fashion are 
leaving as fast as they can for the various watering-places, so that 
the French capital will soon resemble London in August. The fact 
is, that the season is a short one, for people do not arrive till 
February—an alteration which is said to be caused by the desire of 
the fashionable world to avoid the tremendous tax which their 
friends impose upon them in the shape of New- Year's gifts unless 
they keep out of tie way. Then, again, the taste for field sports is 
a spreading amongst the higher classes, many of whom shoot 
till the end of the sporting season, while some of them hunt the stag 


Al the Dog Show,—Under the circumstances, “ Zemire” 
is scarcely equal to contest the grand prize, 


Concert at the Champs-Elysves, by honorary, but not free, 
members of the Musard Concerts. 
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In consequence of a strike of the farriers, horses are compelled 
to put up with ordinary boots, 


sidered in that light. Therefore it is that the ladies whom we are 
permitted to look upon in their unguarded moments have no notion 
of shutting themselves up in the solemn European manner, They 
have been out visiting, perhaps, the greater of the afternoon, 
or have themselves received visitors at tiffin; and they are now 
recovering themselves, with the assurance that they will not be 
interfered with. Any caller at such an hour—five dedi, or there- 
abouts—would most assuredly find the durwaza bund—i.e., the 
gate shut, the polite description of “not at home”—and 
it is too early for the regular demands of society, A 
lounge preparatory to the toilet, before the evening drive or 
ride, to be succeeded by another toilet for the inevitable 
dinner, thus becomes a luxury of luxuries which you must have been 
in Bengal to appreciate, Perhaps “lounge” is a mild word to 
describe the strenuous inactivity of our interesting friends; but it 
is not for us, in this our colder clime, to cavil at ap ces which 
inthe East are the most natural in the world, The lady at the 
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Shabby young maa, confidentially.— For what earthly reason } 
should Monsieur pay to see ‘‘La Voleuse” ? Here am I, who 
charge absolutely nothing, (#zit.) 


arrayed in wonderful fancy dresses, and gallop up and down the 
forest-rides of Fontainebleau or Compiégne armed with enormous 
cors de chasse, 

The wonderful progress of the French in “le sport” has been 
evident to all the world during the last month, and it has, no 
doubt, received a fresh impetus since the performances of Gladiateur 
and the excitement of the subsequent races at the Bois, It is true 
that at present the French make but poor hands at cricket, but 
they have at least had the satisfaction of organising a dog show in 
the Champs-Elysées, where a wonderful collection of animals was 
brought together (during the iod the daily papers discussed 
the question of hydrophobia) and made the night, and the day too, 
hideous with their howlings in the very spot where M. M used 
to hold his concerts. 

The topic of conversation at the commencement of the past 
month was the Dante festival, at which all sorts and conditions of 
people assisted, many of whom must certainly have supposed the 
=n to be either a living celebrity or a person only lately buried in 

lorence. One of the accompanying sketches illustrates, in the 
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Candidate for the prize for municipal sculpture—1 certainly 
engaged you; to pose for the city of Marseilles; but I’m afraid 
yon don’t look strong enough. Model.—Oh, never mind! Pose 
me for a faubourg of the city. That is just as good. 
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lively Parisian manner, the accidental meeting of two individuals 
of this class in the Italian capital. ! : i 

You will so soon have an opportunity of witnessing the per- 
formance of “ L’Africaine ” at Covent Garden (I hear it is to come 
out there early in July) that your own musical and dramatic critics 
will be able to express their opinion of it. As it has survived the 
fierce attacks of the press here, which is always hungry for subjects 
not liable to Government avertissements, it is, 1 should imagine, 
sufficiently robust to withstand any adverse criticism. ; 

The news of President Johnson's probable policy in America and 
the want of definite news as to the state of sffaira in Mexico, have 
caused great excitement in commercial circles. The fluctuations of 
the Bourse have been a pretty good indication of the impolicy of 
the Government suppression of intelligence. With respect to other 
commercial enterprises, the tribe of promoters, directors, and 
speculators are here much as they are in other parts of the world ; 
and it not unfrequently happens that, having once started a 
scheme, these astute individuals will wind it up for their own 
benefit—or, in other words, overturn the cauldron from which they 
have eaten the soup. 

Of art-exhibitions, of course the principal has been the Salon des 
Beaux Arta of the present season; but, perhaps in consequence of 
the doings of certain iconoclast workmen who have lately been 
amusing themselves by knocking the noses off some of the muni- 
cipal statues, there has been come demand for figures supposed to 
embody representations of our principal cities. 

The Emperor's journey in Algeria, with all its attendant de- 
scriptions, illustrations, and caricatures, and all other topics of 
interest, have now, however, been superseded by that of the terrible 
condition to which M. Haussmann has reduced the streets, a state 
of things felt all the more severely since the cabmen and drivers of 
voitures have been “on strike” for several days past, and, being 
perfectly quiet, are utterly immovable until the company which 
employs them comes to terms. Under these circumstances and the 
consequent dearth of farriers, vehicles are becoming more scarce 
every day—a matter of less consequence since houses are being 
et down, streets are barricaded with building materials, and the 


is de Boulogne is almost deserted. : ; 
A new club—drés chic—is being formed in a building at the 
corner of the Rue Royale, once the head-quarters of the Moutards, 


previous to their fusion with the Jockey Club, 

The latest sensation is a new piece at the Ambigu, entitled “La 
Voleuse d'Enfants,” the scene of which is laid in London at the 
present day, The dramatis persone include Lord Treveillian, who, 
wearing & m and an evening dress, makes arrangements with 
La Voleuse for the pidneanne of a baby. The kidnapper, who 
sends out a confidential villain to steal one from over the way while 
the servants are at tea, is afterwards transported, but coming back, 
after fifteen years, with the remark, “I return this instant from 
Botany Bay,” reforms her eharacter. She finds, in fact, that, by 
the intervention of some sailors, it is her own child she has stolen 
and sold. She gets engaged as nurse, companion, and instructress 
to her own daughter, now Lady Heléne, saves her from danger by 

ing her off to a “ miscrable réduit i Charing-cross,” and at 
length dies only as everybody's happiness is consummated. In a 
scene supposed to represent a cellar of “St, Gilles,” sailors appear, 
each with a fighting-cock under his arm, while the waiter is in 
Highland costume. “La Foret d’Epine” (Epping Forest) is a 
eharming scene between London and Richmond; in fact, for its 
amazing representation of London life and English localities, “ La 
Voleuse” may be said to be the most exciting entertainment now left 
in Paris. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


A CONTEMPORARY calls attention to the arrangement which 
seems to exist between the rival Italian Operas for producing 
novelties at each theatre on the same night. This is especially in- 
convenient to musical critics, who ought to have enough of what a 
speaker in the Prussian Chamber, the other day, called “healthy 
egotism " to protest against it energetically. It would be a most 
delightful thing to have two Italian Operas if each had its own 
répertoire; but the spectacle of two operatic managers endeavour- 
ing to ruin one another is a sad and unprofitable sight. Mr. Gye 
and Mr. Mapleson cannot engage the same singers; but they play 
the same stock operas, produce the same new operas, and give what 
Mr. Mapleson calls “special representations” the same evening. 
Since the production of ‘“ Medea,” the week before last, at 
Her Majesty’s. nothing new has been bronght out at either of 
our operatic theatres until Ssturday evening, when the long- 
expected Malle. Galetti made her first appearance at Covent Garden, 
while a “ special representation ” of “ The Huguenots,” with what, 
in some respects, was a new cast, took place at the Haymarket 
opera. As to the “special representation,” its only fault was that 
the most important part in the work specially represented was very 
badly played. In other words, M. Joulain assumed the character of 
Raoul. With this one exception, however, the cast was really ad- 
mirable. Mdlle. de Murska undertook the part of Marguerite de 
Valois, which is scarcely worthy of her fine vocal and dramatic 
talent. Malle. Titiens a in her celebrated character of 
Valentine; Mdlle. Trebelli was the Page; Mr. Santley was De 
Nevers ; and M. Rokitanski, Marcel. The admirable chorus dis- 
tinguished itself more even than usual, and in the “Santanplan” 
weWhile the “special tation” of “Les H ” 

the “special re} tion” of “ uguenots” was 
taking place at Her Majesty's Theatre, the habitués of the 
italian O were assembled in great force to witness the 
début of Malle. Isabella Galetti in the character of Norma, Mdlie. 
Galetti, who has lately been singing at Milan, enjoys a great 
reputation, and is, indeed, an artist of the highest class, Her only 
deficiency is want of voice; perhaps the worst deficiency of all, for 
it cannot be supplied. It can, however, te some extent, be com- 
for; and Malle, Galetti so often charms us by her ex- 
— and truly pathetic singing, that we willingly forgive her 
lor never astonishing us by any of these outbursts of passion in 
which Normas of ter physical means have sometimes indulged. 
Moreover, if her voice has lost power, it still retains much of its original 
beauty, Onthe other hand, Mdlle. Galetti is unfortunately obliged to 
transpose nearly all her music, some of her upper notes having en- 
tirely forsaken her. In fine, Mdile. Galetti sings with admirabie ex- 
pression, but is wanting in force. She is graceful, does everything in 
good taste, and excites interest, but without ever striking the 
audience by a display of dramatic power. Norma is said to be 
Maile. Galetti’s best part ; but then the part itself is so admirable. 
We fancy Mdlle. Galetti will acquit herself very satisfactorily in 
whatever character she may assume of those usually allotted to the 
“robust soprano.” She will thus fill a place in Mr. Gye's company 
which has wanted a fitting occupant for some time past. But she 
will cause no enthusiasm. She will never do for Norma, Lucrezia, 
and other characters of the same class, what Mdlle. Patti does for 
Amina, Adina, Linda, and we do not know how many 
characters besides. 

The scheme of the Handel Festival for the present year resembles 
very much the scheme of i862, On the first day (Monday) “The 
Messiah” will be performed; on the third (Friday), “Israel in 
Egypt ;” on the second (Wednesday), a miscellancous selection—of 
course, entirely from the works of Handel, About the first and 
third days we need say nothing. As to Wednesday’s selection, it 
includes, in the first place, a variety of pieces, chiefly choral, 
from “Saul.” Then we are promised the brief but emphatic 
“ Hallelujah ; ” the jubilant semi-chorus, “‘ Welcome, mighty King ; ” 
the still more triumphant “David his ten thousands slew ;” and 
the “Dead March.” This selection from “Saul” also includes 
aolo airs for soprano and contralto (Mdme. Parepa and Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby). From “ Samson ”—an oratorio which Handel con- 
sidered equal to his “ Messiah "—three pieces are announced ; each 
of the three au nnfailing attraction. It is enongh to nawe “ How 
willing my paternal love” (Mr. Santley), “ Let the bright Seraphim” 
(Malle. Adelina Patti), and the superb chorus, “ Let their celestial 
concerts all unite.” Tothe foregoing must be added the 
Nightingale Chorus, “May no rash intrader,’’ from “Solomon,” 


which will afford an opporcunity for pienissimo singing from 
an enormous body of voices oaly to be found at the Handel Festival ; 
the stately Coronation Anthem, ‘Zadok the Priest,” originally 
written for the coronation of George II. (1727) ; and a rich selection 
from the grand Jewish oratorio, “ Judas Maccabeus,” including the 
airs “ Pious orgies” (Mdme. Parepa), “Sound an alarm” (Mr. 
Sims Reeves), and “From mighty kings” (Mdlle. Adelina Patti) ; 
some of the most splendid choruses, and, most popular of all, the 
trio with chorus “ See, the conquering hero comes” (solos by Mdile. 
Patti, Mdme. Parepa, and Mdme. Sainton Dolby). Here is a 
selection of almost unprecedented interest. But there still remain 
to mention “Love in her eyessits playing,” the most beautiful tenor 
air in “ Acis and Galatea,” and ‘Oh ! ruddier than the cherry,” the 
characteristic love-song of the giant Polyphemus. : 

The general musical arrangements, under Mr. Costa, without 
whose personal and active superintendence such a col under- 
taking as the Handel Festival would hardly be practicable, are to 
be much the same as they were three years since. The final 
rehearsal, at Exeter Hall, of the metropolitan contingent of the 
Handel Festival chorus, when many of the pieces selected for 
Wednesday were gone through, was more than satisfactory. In 
short, the repeated practices of this section of the chorus since the last 
festival have been of inestimable value. Altogether, the orchestra 
will number very nearly 4000, of whom about 500 will form the 
instrumental band. The country sends its best singers from all 
parts, and these too, we believe, have been diligently engaged 
during the interim in studying the music allotted to them for the 


festival, 
At the Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturday last, Mr. Walter 


Macfarren gave his pianoforte performance, at which he oe 
selections from the works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bach, Kate 
Loder, G@. A. Macfarren, and from his own compositions; one of 
which, “The Skylark,” securing an encore. Mr. Macfarren was 
assisted by Mr. Ridley Prentice in a duo for two pianofortes, 
“ Homage 4 Handel,” by Moscheles, The room was crowded to 
excess, 


AN ENCLISH ARTIST IN THE HANDS OF ITALIAN 
BRIGANDS. 


A Mn. W. R. Otiver, a young artist, who for the last two or 
three years has been puntos the study of his art in Italian 
scenery, has sent the following letter to his friends, The letter 
bears the postmark, ‘‘ Albano, 7 Giu,” and was written from Nemi, 
where he had been staying some few weeks, and from which place 
he started on the 30th of May last for a sketching excursion :—- 


I am writing this in bed and in pain, and so weak as hardly to be able to 
hold my pen, and I will tell you as shortly as possible what has happened 
that has laid me so low. I left Nemi the other day for one of the villages 
among the mountains, either Cora, or Ceprani, or Velletri, or somewhere by 
the borders of the Papal States, at the back of the hills where no one goes. 1 
got asort of farmer for a guide who was going some round on mules with 
my knapsack. I left the rest in the environs, as no carriage of any kind can 
anyhow get up the paths, and often there is not any path atall. It was 
Tuesday evening ; we were going along a dreadfully uneven path round the 
edge of a hill, and I got tired of the everlasting jog of my mule, and so got 
off and started to go over the top of the hill to see the sunset on these wild 
mountains, and join my man on the other side. I got up to the top, and 
was walking over to see the path on the other side, when I was 
spied out by some of the blackguard brigands who infest these places. I did 
not see them until two fellows came behind me, and one seized my right arm 
and tried to send me back; but I stood firm, though it was a shock ; and, 
at the same moment, I hit the other fellow with my left hand and sent him 
back; and then I got out my pistol and I fired it into the shoulder of the 
first while we got hold of each other; in fact, I had nearly done for him, 
but another fellow came up at the moment after and stabbed me, and then 
I don’t quite recollect how it all was, for we all three struggled with each 
other, as the one I had sent back with my left arm came up, 
and it was knives and scnffies; but I know I fired , and hit, it 
seems, one in the hand, and fell, and we rolled over the 8 together, for I 
had been bleeding a great deal, and dislocated my shoulder in rolling over 
the stones, and was a good deal bruised ; but I believe I should have beaten 
them, for we were ali three down, but there were three guns levelled at ao J 
head, and a movement would have cost my life, so 1 gave in; thoug! 
now I don’t think they would have killed me if they could heip 
it, because, seeing a stranger without baggage, their idea was to 
take me and get a ransom, which is what they nearly always do 
now. Then they all carried me, all over blood and in great pain, 
though I did not know at thetime in the least where I was wounded; 
then we got up a sort of hole in the rocks, and an old woman—a 
filthy old beast—began to pull me about and stop my wounds; but I was in 
such an awful passion that I sent her over, and caught up a knife lying on 
the ground and made a desperate stab at the first fellow who had come up 
tome. But I had Jost such a lot of blood that the exertion made me lose 
consciousness ; but I came back again after a bit, and I Jet them bind me up, 
bet my shoulder gave me the worst pain. I felt it was dislocated (it is set 
now, and is going on pretty well). However, I suppose I was so exhausted 
that, after a time, I fell asleep on the cloaks and things on a sort of mattress 
they put for me, and did not wake till next morning, and then I suffered 
horribly from the cuts on my shoulder ; and the head man came up and we 
had a talk, in which I told him what a blackguard he was, &c.; and he, on 
his part, just summed it all up that, if within twenty-four hours I did not get 
250 scudi (about £52), I should be shot, I told him the impossibility, 
but it was of no use; he said there was every possibility of mes- 
sengers and arrangement. There was not a soul in Rome I knew 
as all have gone away now. So there was nothing to do but to send 
to the farmer who brought me on the way—and who, by-the-by, 
bolted directly he heard the shots and row. I told him how he 
ought to have known that my baggage was worth more than the money, and 
I swore by the Madonna I would pay him ; and so he set about to collect it, 
but he could only get about 200 scudi. It did not come until the morning 
after the next day, and the beggars said they would not take it; but after a 
bit they said they would let me go if I would hand over the 200 scudi and 
leave a hostage for the rest. I think they thought I should die, and be 
worth nothing. I was glad enough to send this proposal, and waited 
anxiously for the answer ; and at last it came, saying that a man had con- 
sented to be my hostage for twenty scndi; and I got back yesterday. I'm 
writing about and sending for the other £12 ; but I don’t at all know whom 
to send to, as if I write to anybody who is anything in authority they will 
certainly send some soldiers, and the moment there is an alarm the first thing 
my blackguards will do will be to shoot the man who is there in my stead, 
unless I rush back myself. I must get it somehow; but. in the mean time, 
I beg you, for God's sake, not to lose a moment, but to send me £60 in 
circular notes, or somehow, but as quickly as possible, as I am in a dreadful 
state of anxiety. I am better, and out of danger; but my anxiety makes me 
worse, and I suffer a great deal. . . . . Address thus: “Genzano, per 
Nemi, Stati Pontifici.” Send the money addressed here, where I have got 
back again,—The money was speedily sent him. 


CONGLETON JUSTICE.—A singular illustration of the manner in which the 
laws of England are sometimes administered by country justices was afforded 
at Congleton a few days ago, A clergyman, who is also a magistrate of the 
county, charged a man named Ellis with obtaining alms by false repre- 
sentations. The prisoner had entered the clergyman’s garden and asked for 
relief, on the ground that he suffered either from blindness or from a partial 
loss of sight. He was refused ; and later in the day the prosecutor, who had 
subsequently seen him make a similar application to a lady, took him into 
custody, and—in the absence of a policeman—actually locked him up with 
his own hands, It was stated that the poor tramp was really suffering from 
defective vision, and that only the sum of three farthings was found in his 
pockets, The sapient magistrates before whom the case was brought 
reef sentenced the prisoner to two months’ imprisonment with hard 

yar ! 

DARING HIGHWAY ROBBERY.—One of the boldest highway robberies 
which have occurred of late took place during Ascot races last week. A Mr. 
Mackay, of 34, Bryanstone-square, left Ascot-heath on Tuesday evening and 
engaged a + Poearted to convey him to Bisham Abbey, While on the road 
towards Maidenhead the man suddenly turned the Siwes down a “ blind” 
lane, and took up another man on his box. Shortly after this the new 
arrival deliberately entered the fly and calmly proceeded to rifle the pockets 
and person of Mr. Mackay of whatever valuables he could find. Having 
robbed the gentleman of a hunting watch, gold chain, bracelet, ring necktie- 
fastener, silk umbrella, &c., the highwayman turned the unfortunate 
Mr. Mackay ont of the fly into the road, and left him to his own 
resources, the two Inq, who were evidently azcomplices, driving rapidly 
from the spot, It happened next morning that Mr. Mackay, on returning 
to Ascot, met the man who had acted as driver, and who calls himself Frank 
Wood, He was at once arrested by the Berks police, and, on being searched, 
the ring stolen from Mr. Mackay was found upon him. Mr. Inspector 
Tieece, acting on certain information, dispatched a sergeant to a gipsy-van 
on Sanning-hill bog, belonging to a man named James Rowland, where Mr. 
Muckay’s race-glass was found. Rowland, who is supposed to be the man 
who actually robbed Mr. Mackay, has absconded ; but the police are on the 
look-out for him. In the mean time Wood has been taken before Mr. 
Crutchley, one of the county magistrates, and remanded, for the present, to 
give time for the capture of bis accomplice, 


of the train and the 


THE FATAL ACCIDENT ON THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWay 


THE Coroner, in summing up the evidence in this case, urged the jury 
found their verdict upon it alone, dismissing from their minds o 
which they might have heard out of that room. It was proved tha 
ten persons who formed the subject of the present inquiry had come by ; 
deaths by drowning or other injuries received by the train they were 
velling by running off the up rails of the viaduct referred to by the witne:« 
and it had also been proved that the train so ran off in consequence of ty. 
lengths of rail, together 42{t. in length, and the timbers which euros, 
them, having been temporarily removed. It appeared that Henry Bers. 
the ganger of the platelayers, was the party directing the work, and ws, 
according to the regulations of the company, was responsible. Benye was ¢ 
man of experience, and must have known how long such work would vec-, - 
and that at least three quarters of an hour would be required to com 
He with his men commenced the job at 2.51 in the afternoon, when the o:) 
train passed, and the tidal train was to follow at 3.18, or within ten. 
eight minutes afterwards, and when it reached the spot where the rails }, 
been taken up the work was not half done. Then it was shown that B: 
had stated to Mr. Eborall, the traflic-manager, that he had made a inj: 
in looking at the time-table, and taking the time of the tidal train as co: 
down for Saturday, the 10th, instead of for Friday 9th, the time when tie 
train was due on Saturday being two hours later or more, and, therefore, he 
did not expect any train after the 2.51 until 4.15, which would have give, 
him an hour and a half to do the work, which was sufficient, No one couid 
imagine that he intended anything so diabolical as the wilful destrucijon 

passengers in it; but they had it in evidence 
that the time when the train was expected was set down distinctly 
in the time-table, and it would be for the jury to . 


fh 


judge 


whether that mi did not amount to such gross carelessness as t, 


render Benge criminally responsible for what had happened. By a rule of 


the company it was required that, when it was necessary to stop a train oy 
engine, detonating-signals should be used; and by another rule it was re 
quired that, when a rail was taken up, or the road was disturbed in any ay 
such detonating-signals should be placed by the signalman on the rails ar 
every 250 yards until he reached 1000 yards, where two were to be laid dowr, 
and the red (danger) flag shown, 
have been laid down, and the danger-fiag exhibited 1000 yards distant from 
the spot where the work was going on; and, had these precautions been 
observed, the train in all probability would have been stopped and the acci- 
dent never have happe 
spector. 
yards with the flag, and that no detonating-signals were used. 
shown that, although the works at the viaduct had been going on for ten 
weeks, Binge 
cident happened before did not lessen the gravity of his offence. On the 
contrary, it was a question whether he, having neglected all the ordinary 
precautions (and it was shown that he had not even a watch), the gravity of 
his offence was notincreased. It was attempted to be shown that Benge was 
an illiterate man and an ill-paid servant ; but the opinion of the Government 
inspector was that he was a man fit to be employed upon such a duty, and, 
if otherwise, his unfitness would be a question for the Judge at the trial, and 
not for the jury now. The question for them was, whether they considered 
Benge’s carelessness was the cause of the accident ; if so, they would return 
a verdict of manslaughter against him. Then as to Mr. Gullimore, he was 
the person under whose general superintendence these repairs were being 
executed. He admitted that he did not inquire whether the fog- 
signals were used, and that he did not apply for any special 
order from 
guards and drivers to the fact that these repairs were going on. 
were of opinion that he, knowing that the rule about fog-signals was 
habitually disregarded without calling attention, was guilty of such gross 
neglect as to make him criminally liable, they would find a verdict of man- 
slaughter also against him, After referring to Wiles, the signalman, and 
Crombie, the driver, both of whom he generally exonerated from blame, lie 
said the South-Eastern line hitherto had been singularly free from accident. 
The rules of the company had worked exceedingly well ; and had they been 
adhered to in this instance there would, doubtless, have been no accident. 
It appeared to him, however, that official orders cautioning the drivers and 
guards whenever works of this kind were about to be undertaken should be 
issued, that the number of district inspecters should be increased, and that a, 
more constant supervision should be exercised. 


Five detonating-signals ought thus tu 


med. That was the opinion of the Government in- 
But it appeared that the man went back only about 500 or W019 
It was also 


had never used or applied for detonating-signals. That no ac- 


the general manager calling the attention of the 


If they 


At twenty minutes past five the jury retired to consider their verdict, and 


in rather more thanan hour and a half they returned, and the Rev. Edward 
Moore, the foreman, said—‘* Our verdict is one of manslaughter against 
Joseph Gullimore and Henry Benge.” 


The Coroner—How many of you agree to that ? 
The foreman—T welve against Joseph Gullimore and sixteen against Henry 


_— (sixteen being the number of the jury). I am desired by the majority 
tl 
gene 
strongly recommend that, when possible, notice should be given from a pre- 
vious station of any works involving the breaking of the line.” 

The Coroner 


oe pe to append this to our verdict :—* The jury, fully recognising the 
sufficiency of the company’s rules to ensure the public safety, yet 


then made out his warrant for the committal of Mr. Gullimore 


and the foreman, Benge, 


DEATH OF MR, GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE.—The death of this 


gentleman, who was well known for his contributions to literature, occurred 
suddenly about eleven o'clock on Sunday forenoon. 
ing to his duties as one of the Copyhold and Inclosure Commissioners, in 
St, James's-square, on Friday week ; but, feeling unwell on Saturday, he 
absented himself. 
ordered a cup of chocolate, and while it was being prepared his bell rang 
violently, and he was found vomiting blood. Almost immediately afterwards 
he expired. Death resulted from the rupture of one of the large vesse!. of 
the lungs or heart. 


Mr. Cooke was attend- 


On Sunday morning he arose at his customary hour, and 


IMPORTANT INVENTION.—The Western Morning News states that Mr 


Gale, electrician, of Plymouth, has discovered a process by which powder 
can be rendered non-explosive, and its combustible properties restored when 
required. The discovery possesses every element of a practical invention 
The process is simple and effective. 
cost is very small, and it has the advantage of being readily applied. 
In_ five 
and 
condition. 
stirred with a red-hot poker without an explosion. 
a store filled with the prepared powder, it would not fire it. The process can 
be readily applied to the Jargest or the smallest quantities, and it does not 
require any cumbersome apparatus. 
difficulty which has been felt as to the storage of powder in time of peace, 
and in war it will avert the danger which now arises from the necessity of 
fighting in the neighbourhood of an explosive material. 


It cannot injure the powder. The 
minutes a barrel of powder can be made _ non-explosive, 
another five minutes it can be restored to its original 
We have seen gunpowder subjected to this process and 
If & shell burst in 


in 


The invention will solve the serious 


THE LUXURY OF LITIGATION.—At the Preston Sheriff's Court, lo-t 
week, a case was heard which had been before the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and was referred to the iocal Sheriff's Court for settlement. Messrs. 
Lang and Co., in’iarubber manufacturers, Skinner-street, London, were the 
plaintiffs, and Mr. Julius Harris, proprietor of a fancy warehouse, Lime- 
street, Liverpool, was the defendant. Mr. Batt, of the firm of Messrs, Batt 
and Son, appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. C. 8. Samuel, barrister, of 
Liverpool, appeared for the defendant. The action was brought to recover 
the sum of £4 6s, 6d., and the defendant's plea was that the money had been 
tendered and refused, the fact being that the Post Office order for the amount 
had been tendered and objected to; but whether refused on the ground of 
ita not being of sufficient amount, or because of its being a Post Office order, 
was the question in dispute. The Sheriff decided that the objection had 
been made to the amount and not to the order, which was therefore a legal 
tender. The jury accordingly found for the defendant, with costs, It is 
understood that the action will be taken to a higher court. 


STOOPING FROM AN EXALTED POSITION.—A small manufacturer, of 
Desborough, Northamptonshire, named Riley, lately resolved to marry an 
attractive and promising young woman in his employment, named Mary 
Ann Paine. Instead of proceeding with the delicate affair in the ordinary 
manner, he caused considerable amusement by publishing a manifesto on 
the subject, stating his reason for the step, and indicating the line of court- 
ship he had decided upon pursuing. He announced in the columins of the 
local press that the marriage would take place in May next, and that in tle 
mean time the object of his affections would be put under the guardianship 
of a Christian lady, to be educated to something of a level with himeelf; 
“ for,”’ as he elegantly and modestly puts it, “of course, to unite myself to 
this young woman now would be very foolish indeed, I having been favoured 
with a good education and cultivation, she an uncultured factory girl! ' Mre 
this, the Christian lady, duly advertised for, has doubtless cropped up, and 
the favoured of Mr. Riley is under cultivation. He promises that while 
undergoing the _ she shall ‘* have a very voluminous correspondence 
from myself.” tly, Mr. Riley informs the public that he has ordered a 
copy of the paper containing his statement to be sent to each person in his 
employment, 

THE WEATHER AND THE Crops.—The continued absence of rain, though 
highly favourable for haymaking, has not been altogether desirable for other 
crops. Accounts from some quarters bring complaints of the want of 
moisture, and oats are said to be suffering from that cause, The whieats are 
everywhere in full ear, and are already “in bloom,” in numerous instances. 
Just now, therefore, rain, thongh wanted for the pastures, and for the roots, 
beans, peas, and oats, would be prejudicial to the wheat, and, if continuous, 
to the hay harvest, A few smart showers, succeeded by bright weather, 
would be universally acceptable. Upon all sides the opinion prevails that 
the harvest will be unusually early. The prospects, on the whole, are 
extremely promising ; but it seems to be generally admitted that the wheat 
crop will certainly not be equal by a long way to that of last year, ‘The 
reports from the hop districts are, on the whole, extremely satisfactory. The 
change in the temperature during the last few days, and the north-east 
winds have checked the rapidity of growth stimulated by the previous 
warmth. The bine is strong and vigorous, and the “ enemies" of the hop 
plant have up to the present time been unwontedly merciful in their attacks, 
At present matters look well for a good crop,—Sussex Advertiser, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Tue trial of the Mesers. Barry, accused of fraud | 
and conspiracy, has terminated in their acquittal | 
for want of evidence to substantiate the charges 
alleged against them. It was therefore not only 
unnecessary, but not allowable, that any evidence 
ghould be brought forward on their behalf. On 
this point Mesers. Barry complain, putting forth 
that they were ready with testimony to rebut the 
charges against them, but were restrained from so 
doing by the failure of the prosecution. Messrs, 


Barry have since their acquittal published a 
memorial, addressed by them to the Home Secre- 
tary, detailing the indignities to which they were 
subjected before trial, during their sojourn in New- 
gate. It appears that not only they but some of 
their confidential clerks and assistants, against 
whom no charge could be supported by evidence, 
were taken from their families, compelled to wash 
in a foul bath previously used by many of the 
ordinary class of low criminals, | debarred from 
private communication with their friends, and 
exposed to insults innumerable from warders and 
other officials evidently not accustomed to the 
regence of decent innocent people as prisoners in 
Re wgate. We sincerely hope that we have not yet 
heard the last of this matter. A few actions for 
false imprisonment, with, as results, verdicts for 
heavy damages, might do something in the way of 
checking reckless prosecutions. But a far worse 
mischief is the system of subjecting untried 
risoners to all the penalties, privations, and 
indignities which should be reserved only for 
convicts. ee 

Dr. Webber, of Tunbridge Wells, was plaintiff in 
an action against one Colbran, a printer, who had 
published several libellous p! acards against the 
plaintiff. It appeared that Dr. Webber had written 
to the Home Secretary complaining that a certain 
open sewer at Tunbridge Wells was prejudicial to 
the health of the locality, By some means the 
doctor's animadversions became known to his 
fellow-townsmen, and the least respectable of these 
combined to burn him in effigy, to attack his house, 
and to mob him in the streets, = way of proof of 
the advantages of Tunbridge Wells as a place of 
galubrious retirement for invalids, An illiterate 
mender of boots, writing under the designation of 
“The Old Cobbler,” employed the defendant to 
print, by the thonsand, a of doggrel verses, in 
which the animosities of the Tunb age Wells 
joskins were excited against the doctor. We append 
one or two specimens :— 

Let us hunt the wild boar, and give him a pill ; 
He lives in the Wells at the foot of the hill. 
We must duck him and dive him in a pond here below, 
Then start him full chase, Tally ho! Tally he! 
We will drive him and hunt him from every place, 
For such an old bear is quite a disgrace. 
This biped old beast, let him go where he may, 
He is sure to disturb every town on his way. 
Unite one and alljto drive him away, 
To Van Diemen’s Land or Botany Bay. 
Another document complained of was the follow- 
ing :— 
Whatever can that old man mean, 
To say our streets they are not clean ? 
And burning fevers all around, 
To frighten ladies from our town ? 
One of the published effusions ran as follows :— 

To the working classes of Tunbridge Wells and neigh- 
bourhood. Important Notice. As the magistrates, town 
commissioners, and tradesmen have agreed not to notice 
the abortive and vindictive drivellings of one Wm, 
Webber, and have determined to treat him and his acts 
with contempt, it is earnestly requested that the work- 
people of the town and neighbourhood will join in this 
determination, and especially show on the approaching 
5th oe November that Webber is altogether beneath their 
no 
There could be scarcely a doubt as to the meaning 
of this notice, which appears to have been founded 
upon the famous precedent of the Quaker who, 
finding a crowd bent on inflicting condign chastise- 
ment on a notorious common informer, entreated 
them noé to nail his ears to the pump. One of the 
most remarkable points of the trial was that the 
wretched snob who had penned the miserable 
rhymes appeared as a witness and gave evidence for 
the plaintiff. He might, had he but possessed ordi- 
nary intelligence, have refused to do so, upon the 
ground that no witness is obliged to criminate him- 
sel; and that a libel, nor to say @ libel of a cha- 
racter likely to incite others¢o « riot, is a criminal 
matter. But che * Old Cobbler, “as devoid of legal 
knowledge as of any ot'-c: imt@Hectual acquire- 
ment, made outsa clear cass fez the plaintiff, who, 
notwithstandiag the avowa! of his counsel that he 
(the plaintiff) haceno desire to put money in his 
pocket by the action, was awardec damages to the 
amount of £50, 


A second case has been brouzltb before a police 
court, in which ax unsnccessiui snitor has been 
charged with fhreatenmg « Judge. Las, week 
Baron Martin apneare? a8 prosecutor against a 
fellow who had followed and annoyed him. Then 
the magistrate congratulated the country that this 
was the first instance of the kind. Vice-Chancellor 
Sir R. T. Kindersley has since had to complain of a 
man who has committed a similar outrage. In this 
case the defendant was held to bail in substantial 
recognisances to keep the . There is some- 
thing, notwithstanding the honest English abhor: 
rence of such offences as these, to be said, not in 
extenuation or exculpation, by any means, but by 
way of explanation of them, Old state forms and 
ceremonies were not without their practical utility. 
Once, not long ago, our Judges were seldom to be 
seen unless upon the bench or being driven in 
carriages to the seats of justice. Now, the pedes- 
trian in early morning may encounter our legal 
autocrats on foot, in morning costume, in leisurely 
ambulation towards the scenes of their duties, 
There is no reason why they should not be at liberty 
to do so, but the exercise of such a liberty has its 
results in rendering them obnoxious to such insults 
as those which journalists have now to record, 


POLICE, 


CARD-PLAYING LEGAL.—Mr, Henry Freeman, land- 
lord of the Surrey Arms beershop, Spring-place, Lambeth, 
was summoned by the police for suffering gaming with 
cards, and also for not having his name and license 
placed over his door. 

Sergeant Beaumont, V division, said that onthe night 
of the 11th inst. he visited the defendant's house, and 
juund four men in the parlour playing at cards. The de- 
fendant’s name was not over his door, but it was put up 
on the 16th inst. 

The defendant, who had kept the house for several 
years, said his premises had been under repair, and the 
board bearing his name had been taken down, butit could 
be seen atthe bar. The officer found neither beer nor 
ioncy on the table, 
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= SUGAR.—There is a fall average business doing in most kinds of 
raw sugar, at full quotations, The stock is 89,273 tons, against 
80,117 tons last year, Refined goods are steady, on former terms. 

CorFEE.—Rather more money haa been oviained for fine quali- 
ties, with a firm market. Stock, 10,865 tons, against 8578 tons in 1864, 

RICK.—The demand is inactive. at late quotations. ‘The stock 
Consists of 20,872 tons, against 37.701 tons last year. 

PROVISIONS.—The butter market is firm, and prices are well sup- 
ported. Bacon is held for nore money, Hams, however, are rather 
changer, Moss one oe are tulerably firm. 

4 —P Y.C., on the spot, is steady, at 10s. 9d. per cwt. The 
stock is 31,602 casks, against 43,935 caske last year. fs 

O1LS —Linseed oil is firm at €33 108, to £33 15s, per ton; rape is 
offering at £42 10s, to £46; and tine pala, £36 vo £35 10s,’ French 
turpentine, 548, per owt, 

SPIRITS.—Rum is steady, at 1s. 7d. per gallon for proof Demerara, 
In brandy and grain spirits, the transactions are on a moderate scale, 
aL ae Tates. 

AY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 10s, to £5 15s, ; clover 
£5 10a, to £6 128. 6d. ; and 16 y d 
pay nalae dase daa straw, £1 6s. to £1 12s. per load, New 

COALS.— Haswell, 17s, 94.; Hetton, 17s. 9d. ; Hartlepool, 17s. 6d.; 
Cowpen Hartley, 16a. 9a. ; Holywell, 16s. 9d. ; Tanfield Moor, 138, 3d.; 
Wylam, ls. 9d. per ton. 

Hovs,—Thers is only a limited busivess doing in this market, 
yet prices are supported. They range from 100s, to 200s. per cwt. 

WOUL.—The public sales have been in progress. Privately, the 
market is h avy. 

POTATOES.— The supplies are extensive, and the demand is heavy, 
at from 40s, to 110s, per ton, 


‘The sergeant said he was unable to prove that the men 
were playing for money or money’s worth. He visited the 
house afterwards, and saw a pack of cards with a cribbage- 
board on one table and dominoes on another. 

Mr. Dayman did not see that any offence had been com- 
mitted, because, after all, it did not matter what the game 
was, provided the parties did not play for money or money’s 
worth. The Act stated that there must be gaming. 
Persons may play at games of skill, and whist was one of 
the most skilful games that could be. It did not require 
stakes to raise an interest in the game. Unless the parties 
were playing for a stake the case did not come within the 
meaning of the Act of Parliament. With regard to the 
other case, he thought there had not been any actual in- 
fringement of the law. 

Both summonses were dismissed. 


BURGLARS CAUGHT, — George Smith and William 
Smith, the former exceedingly tair in complexion and 
the other as remarkably ak both men of powerful 
eats and repulsive appearance, were charged as fol- 
lows :— 

Sergeant Kenwood, H division, said: Shortly after 
two o'clock this morning, while passing along Com- 
mercial-street, Shoreditch, accompanied by Sergeant 
Dove, A division, I came upon the two prisoners, 
who were walking together. Well knowing them, 
I laid hold of “George,” and asked, ‘ What 
have you got in this pocket, it’s very bulky?” 
He replied “ Nothing,” but I pulled out this ‘ jemmy.” 
I then handed over the other prisoner to the sergeant, 
and told them that they must go to the station-house. 
George became very violent, flung himself down, and 
swore that he would not be taken. I called on a person 
passing to assist, and with the aid of another constable 
who came up { got him to the Spital-square station, where 
I searched William, and found in his pockets this dark- 
lantern, screwdriver, and lucifer matches. 

Clerk—Is anything known of them ? 

Kenwood—Oh! yes; both of them have been con- 
victed. I charge them, also, with being concerned in 
a burglary and robbery at the King of Italy public- 
house, in Commercial-street, on the 15th inst. Among 
the articles stolen was the landlord’s black hat. 
I produce it (a wideawake). He gave me a 
certain description of it, and when the prisoners 
were at the station-house, I noticed that George was 
wearing one similar. This morning the landlord identi- 
fied it as his own, One the same prisoner has been 
wearing was left behind in the bar. Both men had 
refused their address on the charge of sing bur- 
glarious instruments ; but when I made the second they 
gave it, and I found there some of the property stolen 
from the public-house. 

Evidence of the burglary and robbery having been 
received, by which it appeared that the thieves had not 
succeeded in obtaining any money, but simply a quantity 
of wearing apparel and table linen, the sergeant asked for 
a remand, that he might produce proof of the convictions 
against the prisoners, who made no denial of their guilt 
on either charge.—Remanded accordingly. 

Mrs, SINNETT AS A NEIGHBOUR.—Guiseppe Morabo, 
an Italian organ-grinder, was charged with unlawfully 
continuing to play after being ordered to remove from 
opposite the house of a gentleman named Kcenig, at the 
corner of Westbourne-place, Pimlico. 

The complainant said that the defendant played oppo- 
site his door, and refused to go away when told. The 
complainant said the state of his health was not good, 
and the playing was a great annoyance to him. When 
told to go away, the organ-man said, “‘ Lady,” and 
peinted to # parlour window, where Mrs, Sinnett was. 
She encouraged him to play, although he did not see her 
do anything. She was fully aware of the annoyance it 
was to him. 

Mr. Arnold said the police would call and tell the lady 
that if she encouraged an organ-man to play in front of 
Mr. Kcenig’s house, after he was desired to leave, she would 
be liable to the-same punishment as the organ-man, On 
the next occasion the complainant had necessity to send a 
man away he must also send to Mra. Sinnett and tell her 
it was an annoyance, If any offence were committed 
after that by encouragement, he promised to deal with 
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BANKRUPTS.—T. ARMSTON, Temple Bar. bricklayer. — B. 
JOHNSTON, Bermondsey, lighterman.—J, W. BRKTL, Cam- 
berwell, licensed victualier,— D, KEES, Cheapside, photegrapher, 
8. RB. WELLS.Landport, plumber—G, R. BROWNE, Alcershott, 
Major in the Army.—v, FISHER, Kentish Town, upholotercr'e 
assistant. — W. MOORE, Bloomsbury-square, boctmaker. — C, 
EASTWICK, Cheshunt, beer retailer. — W. ARMITT, Exeter, 
Hall Hotel, Strand.—R. ‘BOYLE, Woolwich, Captain Royal Artil- 
lery.—J. CKOOK, Kilburn, underisker.—W. T, GRAINGE, Cam- 
berwell, auctioneer’s clerk,—F, WAZSON, Gravesend, confectioner. 
J. HALLETT, Brighton, wine and spirit merchant.—J. JON KS, 
Chapel-st: Tottenham-court-road, baker—-W. ASHFIELD, 
Clerkenwell, bricklayer.—0. A, FERGUSON, Blackheath, mast and 
block maker—H. W. LUMLEY, Portsea, ‘general dealer.—J. I. 
LUPTON, Richmond, Surrey, veterinary surgeon.—J. E, TY RIE, 
Norwood.—W, Y. BROWN, Isle of Wight, draper—T, PAYNE, 
Norfolk-terrace, Old Kent-road.—W. WESBE, Dulwich, architect’ s 
assistant.—W. G. LAUNCEMAN, Hackney- bootmaker,—K. 
NORTH, Merton, Surrey, gardener.—C, WARREN, Hornsey New 
Town, painter. Ii. HAILISON, Peterborough, co#l merchant —C, 
ECHLIN, Carlton-square, commercial traveller.—F, J. HOLLIS, 
Winchester, attorney.— Gi, C, SLANEY, Great Dover-street, clerk.— 
J. DIBBLE, Birmingham, tailor and draper.—T. BROMFIELD, 
Worcester, licensed victualler.—H. J, GREAVES, Rochester, caulker. 
A. and ©. EV ANS, Wolverhampton, iron-braziers.—8. RICHMOND, 
Ratcliffe-on-Trent, butcher.—J. SMITH, Cowhit, Linoolnsbire, 
labourer.—T, MEDLICOTT, Handsworth, Staffordshire, prinver and 
stationer —J, ROBINSON, Warmley, commission merchant.—J. W. 
MARMON1, Gloucestershire, farmer—P, COMTI, Exeter, watch- 
maker.—W. MORTON, Ripon, wine and spirit merchant.—F. W. 
COWLBECK, Kingston-on-Hull, master mariner.—C. BATTEN, 
Liverpool, licensed victualler.—W.SMITH, Parr, licensed victualler. 
D. ROBERTSON, Everton, accountant.—W. F, PBA OCK, Chorlton- 
on-Medlock, commission ent. — J. T., STONE, Manchester, 
watchmaker, — G. C, DICKINS, Corshill, | Northumberland.— 
W. PATLISON, Holbeck, tailor and draper.—W. HUG. Liver- 
pool, grocer and provision-dealer—T. WHITELEY, Halifax, 
journeyman ironmonger,—s. STAN DRING, Oldham, cotton-waste 
dealer.—R. APLIN, Ashburton, baker and grocer.—J. PHILLIPS, 
Ipswich, journeyman carpenter.—J, WARD, Nottingham, iace- 
maker,— W. WRIGHT, Nottingham, commission agent. — H. 
LOCKE, East Cowes, licensed victualler—G,. COOPER, Dresden, 
grocer. —T. HANDLEY, Salford.—B. FORD, Blackbura, grocer.— 
T. YATES, Birmingham, seedeman—T, HAKRISON, Birming- 
ham.—W. ROWBOTHAM, Birmingham, painter—A, COWEN, 
Birmingham, — B. PHILLIPS, Lisnfiean, farm labourer. — 
T. WLLLS, Maidstone, bootmaker.~J. CLARK, Gateshead, joiper,— 
J.8M.TH, Penrith, innkeeper—G. HEF FORD, Swinford, grocer, 
M. ROBERTS, Conway, licensed victualler.—T, WILSON, Lessgili, 
joiner and wheelwright, — J. SHAW, Prenton, farmer, — G. 
HEMMINGS, Stevenage, labourer.—I. WILT, Stockton, jeweller 
and hawker.—T, FELLOWS, Darlaston, chartermasier.—W. K. 
GARRETT, Wandsworth-road, baker.—T. SADLER, Argyle-road, 


Mile-end. 
Paola SEQUESTRATION.—J, ROWAT, Kilmarnock, spfrit- 
er, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J. THORNTON, Paddock, 
Yorkthire, woollen manufacturer,—H, CLOUGH, Bracford, York- 
shire, bookeeller, 

BANKRUPTS.—J. THOMAS, Acton, builder—R. M(LLER, 
Brompton, dairyman.—J. LACY, Foley street, builder—W. NOKES, 
Hammersmith,— S. and H. PELHAM, Clapham-1oad, lessees of the 
New Royalty Theatre—W. GODDEN, Plumstead, grocer.—D. 
JOHNSON and E. SNOOK, Millwall, shipbuilders—J. BRYAN, 
Rotherhithe, cocoanut matting manufactarer.—C, SEA LON, Upper 


the mp Lae cqnetian-B. SNELL, jun. Telie prot grapher. 
i A ), Grafvon-+treet, surgeon.—H, sC. EHN, Kensingion, 
The defen t said he was encouraged to play by the professor of ston i. STLVENS, Dock-street, soap mann- 


lady, or he should not have remained, 
ie was discharged on entering into recognisances to 
come up for judgment on a future day. 


facvurer.—E. ENGLISH, Bow, butcher.—C. and BR, CHAMBERS, 
High-street, Hampotead, contractors—J. BALLARD, Lambeth- 
walk, shoemaker.—K. JARLETT, Lee, corndealer—G GIPSON, 
Low Leyton, plumber.—R, MUDD, Milton-next-Gravesend, car- 
aa TE STRATTON, Luton.—W. WHITE, Aldershott, agent.— 
W. GOsLING, Worth, grocer.—J. HANCOX, New Alresford, 
millwrighs.—W. BULBECK, Westbourne, butcher.—G, PERUIVAL, 
Latchford, butcher—W. & WEDGWOOD, Grevshett, farmer,— 
R. RYDER, Portswoed, house-raint:r.—C. RIMINGTON, Oakham, 
saddler.—A. GRAY, Great Wilbraham, poilari merchant.—T. L. 
JO“NSON, Bb, HAWKES, G. BARLOW, ana G, WALLINGTON, 
Birm ghsm, bankera,-- J. ROWLEY, Longport, lice: sed vic- 
ualler,—H. SLACK, Sidbury, s:ationer.—B. D. REKS, Cwmamman, 
G, BINDON, Aberavon, potate-dealer. —W. TURNER, dartlany, 
furmer.—C. R, JONES, Great Torrington, phyrician—J. FYE, 
Liverpool, licensed victualler—C, @LAD SH, south Redford, corn 
miller, — 0. ‘THOMAS, Birkewhead, builder.— G. HARKISON, 
Liverpool, outtiter—J. DIXON, Lirkenbead, joiner.—T. KEMP, 
jun., Liv rpool, woulbroker. —H, LIDDLE, Manchester, coma. is- 
sion agent.—-k, DARCEY, Mavchester, leaiher- dealer.—J, HEATON, 
Oidham, grover, —J, MARSHALL, Scockport, cotton-s inner,— 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
DURING nearly the whole of the week considerable tnactivity 
has prevailed in the market for all National Stocks ; nevertheless, 
the tiuctuations in prices have been triflicg. The quantity of stock 
afloat has somewhat decreased. Consols, tor Money, have realised 
904 4; Ditto, for Account, 904 #; Reduced and New Three per 
Cente, 89 4 ; Exchequer Bills, 2s. ww Sa. premium, Bank Stock Eos 
been firm, at 245 to 248 and 750, 
‘The dealings in Indian Securities have slightly increased, and the 
gone have ruled steady, India Five per Cents, 1044; Rupee 
aper, 101 to 102, and 108 to 109; India Bonds, 168 to 21s, prem, 
‘The supply of capital in the general discouut market is extensive, 
end the aemand tor accommodation is far from active, at the 
annexed rates for the best paper :— 


Znivty Daye Wille ee ee BR Com, T, Mal THEWS, Stoke-on-Trent, carter—T, STOCKWELL, New 
Rn ee ae ay ee Aa Wortley,—T, BROGDEN, Old "Accrington, block printer,— J. 

RE sts ee CG eS ROBERTS, Chickeuley-heath.—T, ARDEN, Middlewich. — B. 

mac kante ee ” ANDREWS, Ashington, dairyman,—J. PROCIOK, Liverpool, 
ix Months’... «6 +» wee AE builcer.— J. BATES 


» Heaton Norris, commission agent. — W. 
BALLEY, Newcastle-under-Lyme, joer, — T. ROSBOTHAM, 
Liverpool, sackdesler.—E. W. LAWKENCE, Liverpool, auctioneer. 
A. PIERCE, Bootle, publican —D, COOK, Li dealer in sub- 
marine glue. — W. HARRISON, Halifax, leather-dealer. — J. 
ROGERS. Bridgewater.—H, SCOR, Bridgewater, beerhouse-keeper. 
M. BARRELL, Worcester.—W. COKEY, st, Austell, cattle-ocaler.— 
B. JENKINS, Llawhaden, cattle-dealer—W. REDFERN, Lough- 
borough, druggis.—H. BAKER, Swansea, bookseller.—J. GIFFIN, 
Tranmere, Cheshire, boekkeeper—R. MAINWARING, Birkenhead, 
carter J; BOSTOCK, Malpas, innkeeper.—F. BACKHOUSE, sen, 
Goole, plumber.—W. SHEN \, Belper, tobacconist.—G, KNIGHT, 
Blakeney, potato-eeller. -3. NELSON, Middlesberough, tovacconist, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, — W. MILLER, Port Glasgow, 
cabinetmaker.J. HOWIE, Ardrossan, spirit merebant.—W. and 
B. WILSON, Paisley, shaw] manufa-turers, 


‘The demand for bullion for export purposes ia only moderate, A 
poreicn of the gold at hand frum America hae been put into the 


solidés, a 

tnd-acilale per Conta, O34, ‘Turkish Scrip has marked 3} If die, | @{TODABE.—EGYPTIAN HALL.—Theatre 

and Italien, 3 te 24 dis. ot stery.— The New and Marvellous Illusions — the 
Joint-stock Bank Shares have been in very moderate request. | iNSTANTANGOGOS GROWTH of FLOWER-TREES and the 


N. verthess, prices have had an upward tendency. 
Masterman’s heave bien done at 122; Mriliasee, 29; ri! —_ 


Brazilian «nd Pi 94; British North American, 45 ex civ.; 
City, To Consol 14 Tasepeam, Inbs Eetaden. t0 


im; omar, 17; of Mexico and Sou America, EV&RY NIGHT, at Eight, Saturday included; snd Specia: Day 
9%); London Brazilian, 45; , Buenos Ayres, | Representations on Weduenday and Saturday Afternoons, at Three, 
and River Plate, 50}; London Chartered Australia, ission, 18, ; Area, 28, ; Stalls, 3s, kets st Mr. ‘Mitchell's, 


of 
244; London Joint-stock, 514; London and South African, 
ist: London and Westminster, 99; Oriental, 549; Usion of 
Australia, 56; and Union of london, 55j. 
The market for Coionial Government Securities has raled quiet, 


23, Old Bond-atreet; and at the Box-oflica, Egyptian Hall, from 
Eleven to Five. 


“ The sensation of the season.”—Vide Punch, June 3, 1865, 


Canada Six Cents have marked 974; Ditto Five Cent: . 

Sage Wa tba Veg] POE PICKLES. SAUCES, AMS 
For Miscellaneous Securities there has been but little demand, (See “ Lancet " and Dr, H. 's Report), 

Atlantic Telegr+ph Company's shares have realised 54; Australian | may be obtained from sll Grocers and Oilmen, aud Wholesale of the 

Agricultural, 18; City of London Real Property, 24 ; Contract Cor- Manufacturers, CKOSSE and BLACKWELL, 

poration, 6 dis.; Credit Foacier and Mobilier of Xngiand, 9}; Parveyors to the Queen, 

Crystal Palace, 40; East Indian Financial, ; Kaet Indian gstion SOHO-SQUARE, iNDON. 


aud Canal, 74; Egyptian Commerciel and Trading, 3g ; dish 
Australian Copper, '4; General Credit, 64: pth oa ian 
International Financial, 63 ; Land Securities, 3; London Financial, 
23; North Briti-h and Mercaotile Insurance, 17}; Royal Mail 
Steam, 1074 ; Telegraph Construction and Maintenauce,t| ; Thames 
and Meney Marine Inyurance, 7h. 

The way Share Market has ruled somewhat heavy, and, in 
some instances, prices have slightly declined. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

Conn EXCHANGE.—Only limited quantities of English wheat 
have been on s:le this week. For all kinds the demand has ruled 
insetive ; yet, in some instances, prices have advanced la, per 
quarter, The show of foreign whea. has been only moderate, On 
the whole, the trade has continued steady, at full quotations. There 
has bean a fair sale for barley and malt, on former terma. The oat 
trade has been firm, at extreme raves. Both beans and have 
realised very full prive, The flour trade has been in a healthy state. 

ENGLISH CURKRENCY.—Whent, 39s, to 494; barley, 24s, wo 33a, 
malt, 478. to 61s, ; onts, 16s, to 20s, ; rye, 26a, to 288. ; bonne, 35s. to 
45s, ; peas, 24a. to 408. por quarter; flowr, Zia. to 408, per 240 Ib, 

CATTLE.—Although the supplies have been on the incr ase, the 
trade has roled meady, at very fall prices:—Beef, from 3a 8d. to 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Geer PATENT STABOH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 
RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
speedy Relief in Cases of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 
burn, Flatulency, &c. Sold in tins, Is., 4s., and 8s. each, by J. L. 
BRAGG, Sole Maker, 2, Wigmore-st. Cavendish-sq. ; and by all 
Chemists, Also, Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in bottles, 2s, and 4a, each. 


OCKLE’S PILLS,—To those who suffer 

from indigestion and sick headache, torpid liver, inactive 
bowels, &c., COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS are strongly recom- 
mended, as, by combining aromatic, tonic, and aperiont properties, 
they remove ail oppressive acoumm ations, strengthen the stomach, 
indnee » healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the nervous 
system, Ln boaes at is, 14d., 28. Od, 48, 0d., and ils, 


5s, 2d. ; mutton, 4a, 64. to 6s, dd. ; lamb, 6s, to 74. 'Sd, P 

tebe 4d. ; pork, Sa 8d, to 4m. 104, per Sib, to sink ihe otal "| fFYHE BOYS' HOME INDUSTRIAL 
NEWGATE AND LEADENMALL.—These markets are fairly sup- SCHOOLS, for Destitute poze not Convicted of Crime, 

plied with meat, for which the demand is inactive, at. our quota'ions . | President, the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 44 and 46, Buston-road 


near King’s-cross), N.W., and Church Farm, East Herta. 
SONTRIBUTIONS to enable the Boys to enjoy « Day atthe 
te Fe ee ORO’ WILLIAM BET, Hon, Secrstary, 


No 4, Zarcou-road, 5. W. 


weef, from 38. 4d, to 44. 8d.; mutton, 4s. 4d. to 6r, ; lamb, 6. 
7s. 24.; veal, 4s to 68; pork, 33, 6d, to Ss. 4d. ye th te ae 
CATCHES, 

TEA. The market has become less active, yet prices are fai 
supported. The stock uw stull large, 


tly 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


| G TOURISTS’ TICKETS, available for one calendar month, 
are now ISSUED at Paddington, Victoria, Chelsea, and Ken- 

sington, and other prine pal stations on the Great Western Railway, 

to the principal WATERING-PLACES on the Dorsetshire, Somer- 

setshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, and Yorkshire Coasts, North and 

Seuth Wales, and the Isle of Man. : her 

Dima Tickets are also issued for Circular Tours in Nortts 
aloe. 

To Buxton, Malvern, the Valley of the Wye, the Cumberland Lake 
Distric:, ub.in (vid Holyhead), the Lakes of Killarney, Limerick, 
&c,, and bh hannel Islands (vid Weymouth). ; 

Cheap Return Tickets to Malvern are now issued on Fridays and 
Saturdays, available for return by any train up to the evening of 
the following Monuay, 

PICNIC OR PLEASURRK PARTSES.—During the summer months 
and up to the 3ist of October inclusive, First, Second, and Thi 
Class Return Tickets, at about a single fare for the double joarney, 
wilt be issued (with certain limitatio: s) at ali the principal stations 
on the Great Western Railway to parties of not than six firet 
class, or ton second or third class, passengers desirous of making 
pleasure excursions to places on or adjacent to this railway. 

Programmes, containing fares and full particulars, may be ob- 
tained at sll the Company's offices and stations, 

Paddington, June 1, J, GRIERSON, General Manager, 


OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
MONTHLY FAMILY TICKETS are now i by the 
South-Eartern Railway from Charing-cross and London Bridge, or 
Reading, to Boulogne, Calais, Dover, Folkestone, Ramsgate, Margate 
Deal, Canterbury, and Tunbridge Wells. 
For fares, &c., see programmes and time-books. 


ATURDAY to MONDAY at the SEASIDE, 
é&e,—SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 

Cheap Saturday to Monday Return Tickets are now issued from 
Charing-cross and London Bridge, every Saturday, by certain 
trains, to te, Margate, Hastings, St. Leonards, ‘Cunbridge 
Wells, Dover, Foikeatone, Herne Bay, Canterbury, Deal, d&c. 

Weekly Return Tickets t Boulogne. 

For time of trains, fares, d&c., see programmes and time-books. 


UNDAY and MONDAY EXCURSIONS. 
SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

HEAP EXCURSIONS SUNDAY and MONDAY from 

-cross and Lonion Bri to , Margate, Canter- 

bury, and Sandwich, at 7.35 am.; te Dover, Folkestone, 

Hythe, and Shorncliffe, at 8.20 a.m, 

Oa AYS only to Liastings and St. Leonarda, at 5.10 a.m. 

On MONDAYS only to Whitstable Harbour and Herne Bay, at 


7.35 am, 
FARES THERE AND BACK. 
Third class, Second class. 
To Whitstable and Herne Bay .. 28. 6d. «... 48. 6d. 
To the other stations named .. 38.60, .... 53, 6d. 
CHEAP FARES also to Gravesend, Stroud, Chatham, and Sheer- 
ness every Sunday. 
Chiidren under Twelve half price, Tickets available for the day 
only and by the Excursion-traina. 
G, W. EBORALL, General Manager. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 


BRANDY.—This celebrated old Lrish rivals the 
fineat Brandy. It is pero, mild, meliow, delicious, aad very 
wholesome. Sold in bottles, $6, 8d. each, at most of the respectable 
retail in London ; the appointed agents in she peincipal 
towns in England; or w! at 8, Great Windmill-street, 
Lendon, W.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


Ow MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 
finest imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior 
to low-priced sherry. One guinea per dozen. A genuine really 
fine Old Port, 364 per dezen. Terma cash. Three dozen, rail paid. 
W. D. WATSON, Wine Marchant, 1 Great Kusvell-street (corner 
of Bloomsbury-square), London, W.C. Katablished 1541, 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The MARCH 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now supplied in 
the finest condition, in bottles and in casks, by DLATER, 
MACKIK, ZoDD s and CO., at their New London-bridge Stores, 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA, 
The superiority of J. 8. Fry and Sons’ Articles 
has been attested by uniform public approbation 
a @ centary. 


YS CHOCOLATE, 


IN STICKS 


K* 


TR. BIDGSS PATENT FOOD 
for INFANTS and INVALIDS (Cooked). 
Satisfying, Strengthening, Soothing, Agreesble, Digestible. 


EW FOOD FOR INFANTS, specially 

prepared upon BARON LIEBIG's principles by SAVORY 

and MOORS. surpasses ali other substitutes for the natural food of 
infauts. Readily prepared for use without boiling or straining. 


Say and Moore, New Bond-street; Fortnum, Mason, and Co., 
Piccadilly ; and all 1 Venders, in tins, Is, le, 6d., Ys, and a8, 
each. Wholesale, Crouse and Blackwell, and Barclay and Sons, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD, 
obtained the Only Prize Medal 
tor * Purity and Rzoelleuce of Quality.” 
International Exhibition, 1862, 
Trade Mark—‘The Bull's Head 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT- BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL.—Irs EFFICACY IN DISEASES OF 
THE OMEST.—Dr. WAUDBY, late physician to the Hereford 
Infirmary, irem his own personal Fe pa ne observes :—"'I can 
take DR. DE JONGA'S O1L without culty or disiike, and with as 
little incon enience as water alone. Not enly in my own case, but 
in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 
sympioms and an increase of weight 69 soon and £0 lastingly as to 
be quite remarkable. I believe D&, DE JONGH’S OIL to be the 
most valuable remedy we possese for chronic and constitutional 
disease.” = Sold only = ar ag Seperias vere es 28, 6d.; 
jnta, 40, 9d.; quarts, . RB. DE JONGHS nsignecs, 
RNshi, Haw 


RD, and CO,, 77, Strand, Longon ; and Chemista, 
O MORE MEDICINE.—DU BARRY'S 
KEVALENTA ARABICL Foop 


restores é jon, strong nerves, sound lungs, health; 

liver, fanctional regularity, to the 
moat or enfeebled, removing speedily and effecuually 
indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, nervous, bilious, and 


gout, nigerities, eruvtions, hysteria, neuralgia, serio, sleep- 


w spirits, A acidity, palpita: - 
burn, headache, debility, diarrhoss cramps, spasms, nausea and sick- 
sinking fits, coughs, asthms, bronchivis, consumpt &e. 
XY carea annually, ting, Ja. Idd. ; bib, 28. 9d. ; 12 tb, ; 
ae Gionpeldey 63 eis 1B0, Ortord-atress 5 8 King Willlams-ourest 
je; ; street ; 

and all Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


is most sim ple, requires no 
one’s self, Scars, freckles, wrinkles, and all im; ‘ions hidden 
10s, 6d,; sent for 144 stamps —ALEX, ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 


[ AITUE,—The LETTUCE contains an active 
principle, the Latucine, which possesses all the soothi 
roperties of opium, without its . Mr. G, JOZEAU, Frene 

ist, 49, Haymarket, prepares 8 Syrup and» Pate of Laitue (or 
lettace), highly recommended by the medical profession for eolds, 
asthma, bronchitis, and all chest affections. Syrup, 2s. 9d.; Pite, 
1s, 14d, and 28, 3d. Piite, by pont, Is. 8§d. and 3s. Sd, 


ORTO INSECTO DESTROYS, in an 
Hour, Black! Anta, Moths in furs, Spiders, 
~~ a roger aye sea sie. ~ et were, 

6d,, 1 upon of Bi : Boxes, 2d., 2s, 4d., 
4a, 6d. 5 Blowers, ta, 1s, 3—by GABRIEL JOZEAU, French 
Chemist, 49, Haymark 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying F) 
Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect. Sold in 

Is, and 28, 6d. each, by KEATING, 79,8t, Paul’s-churchyard, 
EADACHE, Languor, Pains in the Back, 
Costivenens, Biliousness, and Lodigestion, are immediately 
relieved by DR. LOCOCK’S EXCELSIOR WAFERS. They taste 
delightfully. Prepared by DA SILVA and Co,, 24, Bride-lane, 

Fleet-sirect, London, Sold by all Druggiste at is, 14d. and 26. 94. 

per box. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 
excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of ev: 

kind, and asa mild spaciont for constitationa. 17%, i 

Bond-st., London; and all respectable Chemists throughout the world, 


ouT OR RHEUMATISM 
is quickly relieved,and cured in a few days, by that cele- 
BUAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


pipes neither restraint of diet nor confinement during thoig 
Sold az is. 1§4. and 2s, 0d. per box by all Medicine Veuders, 


Bugs, 
Packets, 


They 


ue. 


400 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


AGSTER'S POLYGLOT BIBLES, 
At all the prinotpal Booksallers : Sexi Seer ereeseaten-row, London 


On Wednesday, the 28th inst, (One Shilling), No. 67, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
Sig With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and 
George H. Thomas, 


OK THE Tain fomtinned). 
X.—The Housemaid’s 
1X.—Misa Gwilt ming the the Quicksand. 


*" XiL—The Cloud: 
during Reigns ot Elizabeth and James-— 


The English Drama 

‘pe Famous Quite of Farndale 

‘The Profession of Advocacy. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65,Cornbill, 


peas HERALD, Part for JULY, price 
Sixpence, con 


M Ra ter s XVI. to XXIV. 
a) ey plars 


My inn: ot the W: 
Chanter gt Ey | Wiis by by will, and 


Tales. 
OT, aa Pesta and tales. are quite an well ‘eititen as the best 
circulating-library etories.”"—Saturday Review. 


Ersays— 
Vv r, ts upon Bigness and Littieness. 
Mr pal oa, Seong pon Bign 


Political Marder rier and Mosstentiter, 
teeien of Opinion ard John Mill, Hd 
er | ® well-considered casay week, some sul 
ject of an eve or thoughtful nacuoten — British 
Quarterly ha 
Answers to. 
“The Ana’ respondents cannot be fictitious—a reman: 


to Cor 
life embodied in almost each of them. T’ 
Sebwetietsenss fone inrec hye 5° er 


Together Ser wth Poa Poetry, vy meatters, Statistics. Scientific and 
Useful se ies, Random Readings, &€. 
London : W. ‘STR ENS, 421, , Strand, 
M : 
y AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
auth of “ Barbara’s History,” 


HURST and BLACKRTT, 13, Great Miacbesongte-stetet, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


ss Cc AB E W. 


HAM BER S'S JOURNAL, 
An Original entiiles the 
CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFR, 
by tl ts Lees ae Ser herd,” &e., 


NVAE EUROPEAN “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LIFE, le ees GUARANTEE. —The Annual General 
of the Sharel dere of the Company was held June 1, 
ba -wiokwalt ass a, BE , in the chair, 


oe SS gee 6 " 
13,259 17 1 


Premiums on fire insurance from June last 
The ainonnt » re 4 received in premiums 
the y! «+ 169,658 12 7 
The life pry poamantes claim pal during the year 
1 +» 86,717 410 
Increase in the asu ta of the & society 52,925 18 10 
‘The Union of this Society and tha British Nation Life 
Assnrance Areociation, 
bed is raised to upwards of +» 700,900 
Annual income to up 


00 
300,000 0 0 
00 


obtained from ‘the Head 


aed 
Offices, 2, wally cad 6b King Wil iam- street, 


aoa Paltmals 


ANK OF NEW 3 BALAN D, 
BANKERS TO THE GENERAL 
KW ZRALAND, THE. PROVINCIAL soo oF 


LAND, CANTERBUR 
CAPIT. 


aUCK 


Ida 
of the 


bo Mount 
Bank GRANTS DRAUGHTS cn 
and transects Neem we, Dertnaee eun- 


nected with New Zealand,on the most 
The London Office RECEIVES Derosits a os three for fixed 
hich be learned on ication. 


K. anwiavaly, 
Mazxaging 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 
Field, the or at Home. 

An Anni 

RAILWAY P. 

secures £1000 in case of Death or £6 per Week while laid ap by 


For particulars apply the lark at the Railway tations, the 


Tock geno te On, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


Guss.g CHINA, and EARTHENWARE, 


he removed te their tem; meron OW ECO 16 
Nae reorediben Panworay SQN -nOOMS, Yo and 17, 


pis YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
BRANSBY 


ESTIMATE from, 


HE “ARIEL” MANTLE, SHAWL, and 

t) MAN Thess oo novelties for 

tt 173, AS ise hapten cue. ? ao oe 
BP ag nay fics a tae sa Fancy Shawls, from 


| bee LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 
Manufacturers’ Prices, 

bem = pepe. ad “Ed pwards singe und | J 

Double mallow Clouhs, Nay aes Samy inens, 

Gentlemen's Lawn and Oamnbeie ae Ont Sater ee 


and Price-list post-free. 
James Lindsay and Co., 18, Donegall-place, Belfast, 


will forward, 


ENTS WHITE PAPER NECK-TIES 
twofold ; ™ ve ig hd Pa nANGR VOR ONE, 
P| PENNY. pcoloame a xes of 1h 

towns et 4d. ae All 


orders wrders petal ‘o i ps LADWIN, 


OWLANDS' MACASSAR  OIL.—This 
elegant and —— Oil is weer Sogn - high repute for its 
unprecedented success in ing the growt. 
ing, and beautifying the Human Hair Its iviemepeenae 
have obiained the patronage of alty, the Nobilit; ae the 


Aristocracy throughout Europe, Price ds. 6d., 72., 10a. (xqual to 
foar smell), and 21s. per bottle. Sold by Chemists and mers, 
S *e* Ask | for“ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil.” 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


p4tsxt 


ncranied prety pure 
Each pac atures, “John Brown,” 
urged 


John Pligon,* h aalitien ra 
as ¢ ties are sometimes q 
chasers instead wee Polson's. arid 


—LEA and PERRINS’ 


S4 UCE. 
baleen ep ore amt 
None ine apes 4 tA ag Sent seule and 
name on stopper. 
oeidsby Crome 8 mn leieell, Bockey id bine ea Gee and 


EAL INDIAN TUSSORES 
and RUMCHUNDAH OORABS. 
ae received, s fectly new the above, recommended 


fashions for Morning ind donnie 
“Pattern free-PETER BOBL NSON'S, » 108 to 108, Oxford-strest. 


OR YOUNG LADIES. 

Se Oe Pt pcg rn yeh sn regen ‘rer pce SILKS, in perfectly 
Patterns free.—PETER ‘RUBINSON'S, 108 1 103 to 108, Oxfurd-strest, w. 
YONS LEVANTINE FOULARDS 


of the most improved manufacture, the wear of which can- 
‘The most fashionable article for the present season 
morning niite, 2a uding great variety cf design in 
Black and Coloured Grounds, 

atterns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


ILKS for SUMMER. 
Plain Silks, including our well-known 
and Drap de Lyons, 


PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHR 
ICH SILK GRENADINES, 
eeu, 


wife i, abe a, Se 64. She Pull pant 
a iy, trom 7 to 3 none, 


SON, 108 to 108, Oxtord-strest, 


ALL THE CHOICE DESIGNS IN 
EW ORGANDIE MUSLINS. 
be, 04., 10s Od, Lie O27 to 86u the exten Welt Dress 
An immense of post- free, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet. 
ALSO SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES OF 
AST rent Da al ey MUSLINS, 
ty and Designs, 
PETER N's, its to woos, setae prion) Pe 


Row ready, at rednced prices, all the New Patterns in 
pas, & BRILLIANTS, and PIQUES, 


Dresses, 
An ean of patterns og oy ene aire 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, \-etreet. 
EVERY NEW COLOUR IN THE 


RABIAN GLAOE S&S, 
for Ladiez' Dresses and Jackets complete. 
A most useful and desirable fabric either for Walking or 


Travelling 
Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
A Choice Assortment of the 


Wee PRINTED ARABIAN GLACE&S, 
ire aay inn ate toe 
_ Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-strest, 


INGHAMS and COLOURED LAWNS 
for Ladies’ travelling, morning, and seaside Dresses, 
ee in oe Goren, Sona oS MUTE. 


‘collection of Pat 
PETER i BOBINSON, 10 103 to 108, 5, Oxtord-atrest, 
A CAREFULLY SELECTED VARIETY OF 


HEAP SUMMER DRESSES, 
4 now series of colours in the Plain Mexican Cleth, 


4a. 
Aloo, Biripel. Chock, and Chéné ditto, 12, 6d. to ifs, 6d. Full Drees, 
Patterns free, PETER ROBINSO! "8, 308 to 108, Oxford-street. 


HITE MUSLIN ROBES, 
Now in great demand, Tam! 7s. 9d. each, 
Croas-over Stripe, Ga Bo eB, the Dreaa, 

Some very rich White Grenadine Robes, from 22a, 9d. to 3 guineas, 


Patterns frea, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. 
AX, UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND for 
a 


in LIGHT FABRICS has ied 
preparation. PETER ROBINSON is now in a to offer for 
the Stock ever seen in one 
are marked at prices with a to effect » clearance before the 
close of the season, 
‘The Illustrated Manus! of lication. 
Peter Robinton’s, 103 to I “ator Ww. 


LARGE ¢ NUMBER « of SILK MANTLES 

of the Newest Shapes and very richest qualities have been 

eee in Paris and are now being offered at very 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 165 to 108, Oxford-street. 
SEVERAL THOUSANDS TO SELECT FROM, 


12 SHAWLS and MANTLES, 
one ite, 08. to S putenee. 


Illustrated Manual 03 to ike Oaterdwee we 
Teer EE ROBINSON'S, 1a3 to 
OR WEDDING Panama 
PETER ROBINSON invites wate) etientiin to this branch 
mab, produced, to car order, by dhe most eminent 


costume, 
Patterns fres,—Peter Robinson, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, 
NcHoLson's NEW SUMMER SILKS. 


200 Patterna—representing £30,000 worth 
cae ter 
56 to 63, Bt. 
Betablished 21 yoars, 
ICHOLSON'S New CHECKED and 
ED SILKS, 


us| [)° 


fo 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
Articles at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
TARRBOVERR, Retebitebes 4.2, }700. Bow Catalogue 


Deane and Ge (the Mon (the Somument),aodon Bridge, 
HIS SBAS0N'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


kt 
BLACK LACES, nt at 2s, 6d. and 2a, iia. 
Ros GRAINS, and DuckPas 3 “hy best 


late advance. 
Wide-width STRIP: SILKS +s ‘he Colour the Dress 
RICH CHENE SILES, wide wath 38. 6d, the Dress of 13 yards, 
50s, 
All the LATEST FASHIONS in JACKETS and MANTLES for 
Summer Wear, 
PAISLEY, CASHMERE, and LACE SHAWLS, in all the latest 


PLAIN and PRINTED ag nytt Sag Ss, 1id,, 108, 94., and 
Pant much in demand). 
A choice assortment of ep and Braided Made-up Dresses, 
n 188, 9d, 103 guiness w jacket, complete, from 25a, 9d. 
large re Chin abin ———) from Se, 11d. to 
much un * rewu! ce). 
Bibbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, , Parasols, 


FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
, Milliners, and ne atine supplied with cut lengths at 


JAMES SPENCE and 00. Wholesale nod Retail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, Be Pau'eahurcheasd EG 


Bota Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
Hair, 


every other Ornamental 
the fret quali? of OOLLED Peano Hairdresser, a 
p Mihov Bishopsgate-atreet Within, Hair-cutting, 64, 


JUNE 241, 1865 


EW 


imma's ineas, worth £3, 
Rich Beoohé and Chi Eihae 6 Glacés and Antiques, 
ow Suylon ¥ 
Fashionable ike a ay styles, very elegant, 
All the new ain a iis and Jackets, 
ry Sse 
Moire niu, tay ony Remtacese, 
and Broché Silka, 


Hundreds of Panay err 
OTT and COMPANY. Ch Y CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 
am 61 and 62, St. Paul'e-churchyard, a 


Buck 


Bah, and Durable, 


SILKS, 


SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, 


New WEté 
suitable for Suites, £1 58, od. and 1h ® 
undreds of mer 


ae) 61 and 62, St. 
RAWING-ROOM  CURTAI 
ox by nS in. Od and 34, 


2700 
worth 


NS 


sable the 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 03, 8 2, St. "Peult-churchyand, 


LACE SHAWLS Extraordinary. 


Lace aw than res original: harry end sos 
a 
sold Tid and 16s, eng 
AMOTT and COMP. , 61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyerd. 


ENOCH PRINTED D MUSLINS.—SEWELL 


enn, ‘Ther high reputation of 


wa Dr 
their goods needs no comment. 1a, to le, 6d. per yard ; original 


Mos ANT ANTIQUES,_SEWELL and 1 and CO, 


in White, Cae ee 


Compton House, oe wai Old Oompton-eteest, Behe, 


Ww. 


OUBRNING.—Untearable Black Barédges, 


‘amata’ M ag termed ds toma 
Vea, 
frea.—BAKER giana UBIgE 19 198, Ragent-strest, 


6d. Fall Dean Patterns 


5 FINE As HUMAN HAIR, Three for 


1s., 


Lage § ‘Gheniile ditto, Ta. 64. Fg Pe ey od 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-strest, London, 


UMMER WEAR.-—-GAZE DE CHAMBERY. 


Sa for i yard, These beautifal 
av mull edgy rk gry Sega ah br Air eagle om Pia 
and CRISP'S, 188, Regent-street. Patterns free. 


=| Rae, 2 &c.—2000 (Embroidered in ool 


beautiful clear MUSLIN DRESSES, 6s. 
Patterns free. This is the cheapest 
foe Yeara_DAKER ER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


UDGATE-HILL 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludente-hill 
DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


RAILWAY. 


“EW SILKS—PATTERNS FREE. 


New Checked Glacés. 14 Yards, £3 2a, 
of Rich Silke. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill. 


LACK FIGURED 


SILKS, 


Patterns free. 
A lange snsortmen: of New Paterna, £2 § Me, 08. Set 14 yuna, 


Black rains, B 
JOHN HARVEY and ‘SON Ormagate nil 


L®° and MUSLIN CURTAINS.—Double 


Bln ey EA 


eee eS ON HARVE 


“and SON, Ludgate-hill, 


, 128, 6d, por pair. A cheap lot of New 


AMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, Lodgete-hill. 
and Cotten best makes, all 
Irish and Scotch Table Linsn, Napkins, and 
Made and Marked with Crest of Initial, and 


pF mag 


Warranted tor Wear, 


For FAMILY MOURNING, 


UNTEARABLE 


IRE-GROUND BLACK GRENADINES 


and BARBGES. The improved makes introduced by 


PETER ROBINSON, of 
excel all others for strength and of finieh, 
The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 


256 to 262, Regent-street, 


A Good =—ae me ks enim % 50s, the Drons, 
juperior and most erduring rom 3 to 6 guineas, 
AE PETER ROBINSON'S, of 'Hegent-strese 


LACK SILK 8—Patterns free, 


ILKS MUCH UNDER PRI 108. 


Satara k ALLAN — invite ini 


colony, bee. 24, td Checked 


9}4, and 26. 1 
Sesinh ond Molre 


Rich 


{pa ae ino 
present v: iue,40 and 70, St. Paul’ 


the fol- 


in 
2s, Sete Gere 


RO oh UET.—Nice sao to Children 
the Sane ix 


ve beg 


ROQUET, at 1 se, 188, 218,, 258, 30a, 350, 
ral with book of rales,” Any tet sant, 
\-street, es 


railway station u re 
GOTTO, 24 and 25, ox 


SHOWROOMSfo for BIRTH DAY, WEDDING, 


ae Yor wiping a containing an immense 


variety of especially 
wou fs nape 24, 25, 37, and “ant, Oxtora Oxtord-street, London, 


ORTRAIT ALBUMS, to “~ 
bound ine sy 


Sra ame aS nh Seems ge 
URBRSES, ket-bo 
2. pocket-books, 


selected and a nen 
country upon prepayment.—PA RKINS and 


FETA EPL EE REE a 
50 DRESSING-CASES and DRESSING. 
RASS, 0 tee od a manufacture, and fitted in the moat 
ErkwEANDs Eh ENYELOP DES Ren BOXES, 
PRIGES-PARKINS 8 and GOTTO, Ty RADE 


%, -street, London, 
1 5 00) BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
ant ining. . ni RURCH SERVICES, in every variety of type 
aa OTTO'S pine Warehouse, 35, Oxtent-strest, 

12 SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER B for 6d. ; 
for la, 
2. MILLION ENVELOPES Sold Annually 

at-PARKINS and GOTTO'S. An excellent quality at Ss, 
the 1000 ; extra thick ditto, at 4s. 6d. 1000, 

| Peaking aaa Goto, bah and ‘20, Oxtord-stret, We 


120 thick ditte for la; 120 sheets ditto, black-bordered, 
2. 250 useful Envel erst.) ize f 
ARKINS and sgh ei le te alas 


GOTTO’S). Pleasanter to write upon than any other, Has 
a smooth , well adapted steel pen, and cheaper 
than any other pine, Seine onl Ss. the ream of 20 quires, 
Parkins and Gotto, Paper and Ea’ 25, Oxford-sireet, 


WBRITING-CASES, at 2s. each, 
Py Bore es Dove sale. The Society of Arta 
cane, for its auility, dura- 

London, we 


360,000 


bill 1 fad yy 
iraeactane site napa treet, 


ARDNERS 
CLOCKS, 
NGARDNERY TALE PLATED ¢ aooa, 


ARDNERS), 4 453 and 454, STRAND, 
pba eat 


LACKS’ FENDERS and FIREIRONS, 


ee '. 
Fhe 64. to és, 
a Xenders, Ws. to to 30s, 

Steel and Ormoulu, 65s. to 120s, 
Fireirons, 3s, to 5s. 94. 


ACL Ranson Prize Medal SHILLING 
KET-DIALS, Gold Case, &c., 
= en tk Securely pareiol for pot 4 manpe. 


AQUES 
UBS’ 


URROWS ALUMINIUM BINOCULARS. 
‘The lightest and bent, Plaid. Reso, and Yachting Glasses, 10 to 


is | Mounts for India. Catalogues 
to W. and J. Burrow, Malvern. Lon Tonton A oe aT 72, Paid 
street ; Wales and 03., 66, Cheapside, and 22, Ludgate-hill. | 


TANO FORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 


we 1, dec, Price 1 
made, Sold by Chem Stationers, dein nie 
Shares 
ithin, E.C., witheut which the Ink is 


HE WORLD- RENOWNED WHEELER 


any material, with 5; strength, ility, beauty, and economy. 
Cop eh pay Oe et room, < Jonaant and healthfai 
exercise in vee, and can be ty. I; ns gratis 
to Uh gratis and post-free. 
Offices aud Sale-rooms, 139, totrent, London, Ww 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 


Catalogue od sagen of ce the Work may be bad on cnultasion 
to W. ¥. Thomas Newyate-street ; and 


WALKER'S NEW NEEDLES. —The 


An Rlowea, ih. allen 47, Gresham-sirec:; Queen’ 
i YOU TRAVEL send for BUSSEY SMITH 

and CO.’S [ilustrated Catelogue of PORTMANTEAUS, 
Trunke, Travelling-bags; Field, Marine, and Opera Glasser, un- 
rivalled for excellence and cheapnens,—454, New Oxford-strest, We. 


IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES. — The 
2, 6d. ~~ ee a The chet Fan, ag mH the on 
iaee Uy past for 8 for ee Perfumer, 96, Strand ; 24, Corn- 
an ~atreet, London. 


Ora i AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
as cupplied ital a eto he ino than One 


Sache: Printed and Published atthe Often, 2, 2, Cnihesins sven, 
the Parish of St, Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
THOMAS ox 3 “2,Catherine-strect, Strand, eforeeaid,—SATUBDAY, 
JUNE 24, 1868. 


